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| peenliaricare'of pravitenee. All . | 


conſpire to promote their Felicity,” In 
ſhort, he makes Gop:ſoſolicitous about 
man, as if he had nothing elle to do but 
t aue bim happy. fe . 
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mans $2900 that 6: 5 
kprahe governor of che world; that 
virtue and piety are his laws the all 


rational. beings-are the ſubjects of his 


kingdom; that he enforces the obſery 
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Yon of his-laws apon them by i 


' üſbments. Fron bis capacity 0 
bee the good or ill in human actions, 


and his power to reward or puniſh ac- 


2 be infers his fitneſs to govern 


we world; and then, from the vu» 
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1 5 * 5 = ofa ot puts i one nation 
I and another, as well as between ons 
individual and another, in proportion 
- as. they purſue a courſe of virtue, ot 
depart from it; he concludes, that the 
Day doth en ne wh 3 


_—_ ; "Arann were 3 notions of he 
3 divine omnipreſence, omniſcience, and 
ſanctity. He compares the firſt to a 
CERTAIN MIND, diffuſed over the whole 
univerſe; : which inſpires us in all our 
thoughts, is preſent at all our :delibera- 
tons, and to which no bounds can be 
N =p 8 ſet. | The ſecond he likewiſe maintains, 
* for he expreſſy ſays, That it is as eaſy 
for the ſupreme mind to think of, and 
to know at once, whatever is lid, 
thought, or done in the world, as it is 
for any of us to think of ſeveral very 
diſtant places almoſt at once. Nay, he 
pflainly affirms, That Go fees, | all 
bears all, knows, all; and that from 
lx none of our actions can be conceal 
: " al And laſtly, his ſanctity, while be 
aſſerts, That the Drvtuxxr regards the 
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Ge vctien of bis votar 1640 
all the moſt pen 20 
offerings, with every other mark 
e eee b 
cnsceg u d with eee 
of a Jew nor of a Chriſtian, but the 
wellimproved divine aid of a mere Gen- 
tile, is much the ſame with that or i 
nition of our divine TEacnes4? > | 
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ent e his doctrines, which re- 
late more iminediately to a 


Being, we find, in the WZMOBAELAE 
 THINGs) 4 variety of very juſt and no- 
ble ſen e ee the" ee 


2 in his private capacity * 
and his duty here, according to Socra- 


with all virtue; 
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5 : his: - perſon; (as, may rene er it 
Re ſtrong and beau 
= tion for the foul to dwell in; and which 

may forward, and not, obſtrułt its,ope 

1 raxions. In dhe ſecond relpe&, he 
* | teaches che fevers} duties bf man, com 

ſcered as the father of family, 
His ſentiments on this head, are very 
amiable and juſt: utility, or the genes 


phy of Socrates, all his precepts on this 
branch of morally, ha we a direct ten- 
deney to promote that noble end. In 
me chird reſpect, he conſiders man in - 
haus pu lic capacity; or, Anwender orf 
tze commonwealth. The two grand 
Political wirtues he iuculcates, as thoſe 

on which the ſaſety and happineſs of 

bs any Rate depend, are! Piety and Vir - 
tue. Theſe principles will make all the 
members of the body politic to 'urfite 
- together; will communicate a ſpirit uß 
mmnduſtry, liberty; and valoum throughout 


5 e whole z. and make alb its mümbere 


5 harmoniouſly agree Mo Phony the 
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nne; the eie . den pions 
but the tend 
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made it, as was ſaid be 


buſineſs to cultivate moral 
did not confine it to ay ſcl 


or teseb it among a few ſeled 
acquaintances; or take an y y now 
Kis inftruſticns2 nb | 

where ; all f es n 
and he was, at 4 weft dane te. | 
moved: fromlall m | 


46 eee "} 
3 read ures in public; de nevet aß 
=. , pointedanyeertainhourszo confer, or 
1 5 « take.the ait wich his friends: bat, he 
Fo QF philolophiſed when he was drinking 
<<, eating, or diverting himſelf; {When 
 £$:be was in the camp, or at publie meet - 
_ - ings of the citizens. Nay, even 
_ « whilſt he was in N and while 
be do e hemlock : having been 
8 kuf firſt, who, ſhewed,, That the life - 
of man: may, at all times and ſeaſons, = 
« even in afflictions, and in all ſorts of 
F circumſtances, be aniverſally erte, 5 
in the-praviice. of philoſophy? 
0d iedeedenever did any man mere 
oxaGily-verify whats bere laid af him 
. For, wherever he came, and with whom- 
 foever, he converſed, be agreeably min: 
ed, aa bei law;occafion,/the.grave. leſ 
ſons of his: philoſophy, With the gayer = 
ſubjects of the diſeourſe. For, as he | 
| endheaimedt.jn-all-his:diſeurſes:(as 
_  Kenopboen2 more than once obſęrves) 
was to do good; ſo be never converſed 
Vith any, although it were on dhe moſt 
trivial e * 25 _ 1 
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geometry, lchmetze 1 
rural philoſophy, and politics; bot all 
thoſe great promiſes'vaniſhed into ſmoke. 
The youth got nothing for their mo- 
ney but frothy and ſuperficial notions 
of theſe ſciences. They were:made to 
| believe they underſtood every thing to 
the bottom, though they knew nothing 
get all. They became proud) vain, haugh- 
N ty, and incapable: of true knowlege. 
For heaven is not more diſtant from 
earth than pride is from true philo- 
ſophy . To deliver che Athenian 
 - youth our of the hands of ſueh bad ma 
ſiters, and to convince the one of their 
1 vain pretenſions to knowlege, and the 
3 other, of the extreme danger they were 
in, while under their care, was certam 
1 ly a taſk worthy of Socrates. He gain. 
ace his point. No longer were the ſo- 

2 phiſts held in eſteem; for Socrates,” by 
us pleaſant raillery, had expos'd them 
Lane rue OR aan ene, 
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© prgnmzents, wh adi theab 
ſelves, ſome examples whereof we have 
In the ; MEMORABLE THING$3:Clothed 


them with eonfuſion and ſence, - Tbe 


Na likewiſe, who had been taught 
In tem, began to ſee more and njore 
669 thy weakneſs of their-knowlegez - 
and, forſaking the: ſchools; md tüm 
pany bf thoſe men, went in crouds to 
bear Socrates; with whoſe ſolid and en 


paging manner of - teaching nn) were 
equally! charmed. 1 &iiheal 10% a o'r. 8 
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Tun method of his inſtructing 

very juſt, though uncommon. He began 
with; doubting; enquiring, and akkingof _ 
queſtians, as if he ſought rather t rer 


ceive, ial;u&ion, than to give: in B&S 


this means he engaged, inſenfbly-and 
by degrees, the perſon with-whom: he 
ſpoke., For, contrary to chat dogmatt 
ä cal way.whigh.then,preyailed, dae 

ing inſtructian from another, with po- 
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„ ough heknew as much, if. not more, 
5 dan any man beſi 
3 ed by dhe 
A true genius is 
. pridet: „He conſiders, ihat there 
A 4᷑/ꝙꝗů§” öLõu thoufand things in nature mo S = 
dim, and even within bimſelf. w 
dDSteae is ignorant of; and that ET is 
=... \ ſufficient to bear down. any emotions of | 
| : which otherwiſe might be toit fl | 
. ” wi ariſe, from the conſideration of) an 


|  litle advantages they poſſeſs abotie the 
| Teſt of mankind; Such a genius was 
Deocxates. Let he was not without his Ml 
3 beute eie twa moſt conſiderable 
= ES; that had prevailed byer the: ſaul of this | 
great man, were, paſſion, and an immo 
mis love of ſenſual pleaſure. But he 
4 5 had. ch D e meiden, | 
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ſure to be the 


and certain others, ho altered the phi-] 
heir predeceſſo eee 

ſuffered moſt of all from the innovati 

ous of Hegeſias -.. pods ti w 


Which was WA called; 
from Qyrene, a place in Aſia; where 


the Cyrenaic felt, wi F 
after his return from his tra vels into E- 
gypt, and other parts, abad pledge, 
him ſucceeded his daughter Arete: who. 


was followed by Ariſtippus, ſirnamed, 


Merge *, and then by Antipa- 
Thee rn the atbe de Kyitemidesr 


loſophy of th 
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5 firſt called Megaric, from Megara, 
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Nano, the author of the Eliac 
N *y who likewiſe had: ſome: followers: 
he taught that virtue was the only! 
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 Eriſkie, from the nature of the ſeth 
= was much given ta, weangling - 
and diſputes and, laſt of, all; Dialecho, 
which denomination was gwean it, ber 


capſe,their Aena e queſt 
on and. anſwer * £ 108 28 HG; 209 toy 
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. wy AnTiISThewes, who opened a ſebool 
ind a place called Cynoſarges t, which. 
was A kind of gymnaſium, ot college: 
neat the git) of Acheus; from hehe sn 
rather than- from the ſeverity of their 
manners, they got the name of Cynics, 

Antſthones, was: es OT 


* Dialeftic Ggrifics a 8 ww 


Cyn fried. _ 9, 
FM der Ph remple e e „ 
ſo called, 1 this occaſion. — While — ans e 
an Athenian, was facrificing in his own houſe, . 2 
white dog, that was by, ſnatched the victim, "2 
running away with it, bps ir down ee | "" 
place: Didymus, bei ned at the = 
accident, went to, conſult 1 orgcle a tacks it, - —_— 
Which ordered him to erect 4 temple i in 75 place 1 
[where the dog bad laid down, the victim, and 
4 * to 2 giving it a is, Them of 
woc apry * vas, "a nth 6B, e tems wo. 

He of the we t tere 
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go Ravi ants; nth 


ries, and Crater the Tbeban 40 ſe 


verity of whoſe” manners, and ny 
wif hv, are known to H. Crs 


tes was followed by Zend the Citteian, 
of Cyprus; From when the famous fe 


of the Stoics was derived:'''a ſe& ſo 
| called from the Lv, or porch, where 


their maſter taught; .- All rheſe agreed 
with Socrates in ethics and politics but 


in logic they differed from hin Among 
theſe the moſt eminent were Cleinthog, 


and Chryſ ppus; whoſe ſucceſſors were 
Zeno o of Tarſis, Diogenes the Babyle- 


nian, Aditi pater, Panotins and Poll 


Haug es ed. Wil e 


rag te Holt. eminent of” an, the 


29 diſeiples of Socrates, were Xrnopnon 
and Plaro: Xenophon was not the 


bead. of any ſect; but Plato Was, He 
infkiruted — old academy,” The bined 


ers of Plato were called Acaden 


from the Academy, a moſt pleaſane 60 
In Athens, where they were wont to 
hold their diſcourſes. To Plato ſuceed- 


6a i Nenoerates, Polemo, 


r eder W 
of the middle academy, d fering from the 
old, only as to ſome chings iu logic, chief; 


n intellect in finding out truth; Laſr 
des, Eyander, Egeſumns, and Carneadew 
the author of the new. academy, incline 
ing rather to ſcepticiſm). to whom Clito- | 
machn and lore athers, ſucceeded 1 
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OF all Plato, followers, Ariſtodl 925 
was the moſt eminent. ;Ariſtotle;s hear- 
ers begauſe cer dnugbt in the «9 . 
of walk,) of zhe Lyceum, were called 
Peripatetics. This ſe& differed; little 


gy, though indeed-they. differed. more 
from him . in, metaphyſics and. polities, | 
Ariſtotle was fuccgeded by. Tyrtamus, 
whom, on accobnt of his divine elo- 


che divine ſpeaker, After bim followed 
Strato, Leo, Ariſto, »Erizolays, Dio: 
locus, ah others... . 88 mil 271 2716 
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from Plato, either in ethics or theolo- - 


quence, he named T heaphraſtys, chat i, 
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* Rub aries 6d) ate rag 
tal vel frwiidin Were, as wie have 
ſeen; founders bf varionsſefs; chat laſt: 


ed but a ſhort” time; and others, the 
Heads of two g grand ſects, the Academics 


aud Porhpatetics, -which were of longer 
eontinunce; there were others; who 


did mot · aſſume any name to themlelves, 
though they profeſſed the philoſophy of 
crates: Such were Xenophon; Crito; 


| Cheerephon, Eſchines, Simmias, Cebes, 


the famous author of the Tablature, 
Glaneo; pe fome'others; names Which 
often vecut in the following: books: 


Theſe, for that reaſon,” may be juſtly 
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2 find"fach « vaſt diverſity' © 
all ſpringing originally from ene 
and may be ready to conelude, it would 


| baue bern! more for the honour of the 


r/ had his diſei ples agreed better 
Fibewiclbes) and propiglted thut 


ut ſimple, and fablime pliifoſs 


2 phy they were taught, without mixing 


wy thing” their own an e cr l 3 
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be denied. Bur ſtill it is to be veme 
beved, . 
ens id t acht Series IF 
cobclubon were draw from the diviſis 
dn of his ſollowete, or: He cor. 
ruptions, or innovations, they have in 
troduced into his doctrines; we 4tiow 


of Sen * 
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of another Legiſkitar, of a more divine 


original, to whom the lame thing Hacki 
happened; and yet no body has ever a · 
ſeribed, for indead no body Fond! jaltly 
aſoribe, the great diviſiotis among his 
followers, or the manifold corruptions 
whieh they have introduced into his r 
ligiop,, torhimſelf. Both, we believe} - 
intended to deliver an endellent ſyſtei 
of morals ta mankind and it is a gest 
advantage to the admirers of the one atid 
the eber; I mean, either be Gentile, 
Philoſopher, or the Thtiſtian Legiſlator 
chat theit original; Idoctrines gare, wy 
wichſtanding the diviſions and eorrup 
tions ef their ſever 2 
ried, in that primixive ſimplicity, and 
vatainced purity, in which eich of them 
dba :Them 1; for, a3-the- 8 
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| * Abies in ela 
and precepis of the one are /faichfully 
recarded in rhe ſeveral-hiſtories wrote 


by his diſciples- called the New: Teſts 
ment, ſo have thoſe of the/ other been 


care fully tranſmitted to us, in the fol- 


lowing books, by XENO HO. 


theſe Obſervations. 
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; at what time he was-born, or what were 


his profeſſions and circumſtanees in the 
world, is uncertain. We only know; 
that he was born at Athens: and, from 


dhe time of his death, which happensd 
in the-firſt year of the hundred and fifth 


Olympiad, when he was above ninety 
years of age, it is ſuppoſed be muſt have 
been born in or before che third year of 
the eighiy· ſeednd Olympiad; chat is, ac: 
dordiog to our account, four hundred 
and fortyſix years before Ct 
that he was deſcended of the peop le of 


With a ſhort account of whoſe Lies "ry 
CHakACTER, : we ſhall. now conclude 


| Erchia,— and that his father's name was. 4 


wh * 


and that of Proxenus, 


neral, a perſon of the greateſt note in 
Boeotia,' wiv eee 
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I is well ae ha Xe 
his youth, was a,diſciple-of ,$ 
though at what —_ firſt began tol 
him, i is not any 
his diſciple 


Socrates, meeting him in a narrow lane, 
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follow me. Which: be did immediate: 
ly, ENG became his dif 
eiple- dPogcts eν,w id. 40 0d bas 
"ny oog 7} 23891 511 161164 7 -B Ale wan 
Hs Lame op" ates to the Pele 
ponheſian war; and in the eighth year of 
it, which was the twenty · ſath of the age 
af Neropbonꝭ was actually with him in 
the battle of Delium, where the Athe- 
niaus / ers totally routed by the Boeoti- 
ans: in which engagement 1 was thut 
| Socrates, as hath been before related j, 
reſcued him, when thrown off e 
amd, by that means, Teved his Hf.. 
asl nis ui mis 20139201, 227061562 
Arras this defeat, Xenophon return 
ed, with Sacrates, : to Athens; where; 
for the ſpace of twenty. three years; 
he continued, applying himſelf to the 
ſtud y of plüloſophy, till/ in the forty? 
 vihth:yeariof his age he went into Alia; 
into the ſerxvice of Cyrus, one of the 
ſons of Darius king of the Perſians, and 
brother to Artaxerxes; 4 Whom On af 
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ter kis 3 bad any Fe king, 5 
and ſuceeſſor to his father Was hose going, ; 
with a powerful army, to dethrone. In 
which expedi jon; - though unſucceſsful 

to Cyrus, deing dhe eauſe of his death; 
and the total overthrow of His army: 
Xenophon made that glorious ® retreat 
Wich the ten thoufand Greeks; "which 

has been the admiration of all paſt ages, 
and will continue to be admired by all, - 
but more &ff pecially by thoſe Killed In 1 
he art of war, to ng: "bg a 
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Greeks, after'a total defeat of Cyrus! army by Bis 
brother Artaxerxes, retrrata from before an enemy 
23 mee -A the midſt 
0 


way, though, cloſe 
tinually galled, by 2 numberleſs arm N IJ.) 
ith them. by force, nor circumvent t 
— traverſes the-body of a nt he 
rb; 04s patiqas, on all Js who di 
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on notwithſtanding the glory he bad 
* by this expedition, he was ba- 
niſhed Athens for having been engaged 
in it. The, Athenians, a they Hated 
Cyrus, beeguſe he was too great a, fa- 
vourer of the Spartans, with whom 
| they. were frequently at;war, thought 
it Was not only ging againſt their then 
preſent ſyſtem. of politics, but likewiſe 
doing What was, criminal in itſelf, for 
any Athenian, to baye been aſſiſting to 
| Cyrus in the quarrel with his brother. 
By ehis means Xenophon drew/upon 
bimſelf the diſ pleaſure. bY Fele mens pf 
his countrymen, who, ſuſpecting him of 
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wercalble; ; achat nu rlefs Jab gers, Roß om 
the firſt purſaix of the enemy, from 185 "nations 
through which' they paſſed, hm the inclemenc 
of the” Weather, from diviſions to, "and mutt 
amongſt the army itſelf, which ke healed, at 
Ju uelled; 5 — ofer e tocks and wountains I 
over .ivers,. ſurpriſin y broad ; ; — thx 5 8 
0 K and deeps $ of 975 1 gergſe the wy 
bf an em pire; "vaſt and aher 15 At laft 
rives.1 8 rect, With dhe 1 eu e 
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diſaſfection to thelt iteteſt, thbuight pro. — 
oo ere his abſence, to publiſn a des |} 
ene ol baniſnme nt. agaipſt him.. But: to 1 
do him juſtice, wWemuſt obſerve, tbaTWt 4 
kewever high his affection run For the 
manners and conſtitution of Sparra, and 
however dow: an” opinion he might 
have /of the: Athenian Democracy, yet, 
from the: whole of his conduct, it does 


not any way appear, that he wWas an ene 
my to his country. It was bi account 
of this decree, however, that he choſe 
to return again into Perſia, where he 
joined Ageſilads; and there they con. 
tracted a ſtriẽt ſriendſhip. which laſteck 
as long as chey lived. Of! Wi mod. il 
videyd tte % eig en Ile TY 

' XggornoN,-after be nee baitle of 

Combs, wherein Ageſilaus gained a 
complete victory ovet the Thebans and 
their allies 4, hearing he bad. been bay | 
piſhed Athens, retired to Seyllonte, - 
town in the Elean eee, P | 
| with bis da e WH Diodor 
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1 edi ah tis, wife PhileGa,'he 
Hill Latdriia was invaded by 
das ; When hel qumted that ineighbour- 


hood, and retited to Corinth, where h& 


_ Hem tithe. remainder of his days. 
Mean while he ſent his ſons,” Gryllus 


and Diodorus, to Athens, to join cer. 


tain ſuecours which that republit were 
going to ſend to the Lacedemonians, 
whole empire was, at this time; in great 
danger of being overthrown -i But 
chough, in this expedition, Diodorus did 


eoming off ſafe, without abting anything. , 
remarkable at all; yet hie brother, Gry 
lus, brought no ſmall reioꝶvn to himſelf⸗ 
as well as glory to Xenophon, by his 


valour, in the famous battle at Manti- 


nea : where, ruſhing in with a reſolute 


band of Theban hotſe; upon the ene- 
my, who had dow. by che conduct and 


bravery af their general, Epaminondas; 
got the better of the day; be ſlew Epa: 


' himſelf killed in the ad ion. Not 


only this glorious death of his Lav. „ but 


eee 


nothing worthy the fon of ſuch:a father) 


minondas with his own hands; but was 
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the manner in which he received the 
newsof it, do honour to Xenophon. For, 


| being told of it, juſt as he was ſacriſie · 
ing at Corinth, he took the garlatd 


0 


bis head, and aſked, how: he 
ing, told he fell fighting bray 1 


Fen 


the enemy, he put it on 
tinned the ſacrifice ; calling the Gods, = 
to whom he was ſacrificing, to witneſs, = | -* 
that the bravery of his ſon, and the man- 5 a 
ner in which he died, gave him more 
ſatisfaction, than his de; itſelf 
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Kanons in che leiſure he enjoyed a « a6 
Seyllonte and Corinth, compoſed moſt 2 


his philoſophical and hiſtorical writing. 
** theſe he appears to have Br 
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62 R MARKs on the Liſe and 
duſferent talents, and to have been more 
; thoroughly accompliſhed, than any man 
of his time, not only as a captain, phi- 
loſopher, orator, and hiſtorian; but like- 
wiſe as a politician, and asagentleman en- 
dowed with every other accompliſhment 
that can adorn or improve human life, 
In ſhort, nothing that can complete the 
character of a great ſcholar,” of a great 
general, or of a fine gentleman, was 
wanting in Xenophon. — His writings 
are remarkable for purity, elegance; and 
ſmoothneſs of diction; for a beautiful im 
plicity of tile; and an unſtudied natu- 
ralneſs of chought — In' theſe ſhining 
qualities of a good writer, few of the an- 
tients have equalled, and none ſurpaſſed 
him. — The appellation of AT Tic REx, 
and ATTIC. MUSE, with which all anti- 
quity -hath honoured him, is a proof 
how much the antients have admired 
the beauty of his language; which made 
Quintilian ſay of it, That the GRACES 
had been pleaſed with their own 
« hands to ſprinkle a certain ſweetneſs 
4 Mae all over [ his, works.” 5 
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H died at Corinth, in the firſt year 


of the hundred and fifth Olympiad, 2 · 


bove ninety years of age. As to his 


perſon, we are told by Laertius, chat 
beyond expreſſion; 


he was beautiful | 
and that a ſingular mildneſs, modeſty, 
and ingenuity appeared in his looks. 


He was well ſhaped; had a graceſul | 


mien; wore his hair r. and by che 


| all uhd Fe the tuppine of his cor 
pany ee Fl - 


1 gu 1 4 of 
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We ſhall de FE: account of 


ay with his character, as drawn by 


Eunapius.— He was, ſays he, the 


( 


only man of all the philoſophers, who 
adorned philoſophy with his words 


« and actions; both of which are one 
46 


6. 


templation.— Religious, even to a 


4 CA wa the 3 com- 3 


continued exhortation to honour and 


virtue. — He was a man every way 
„ accompliſhed, either for action or con. 


&« mand of the army, only 
the facrifices' did not ſeem to encou- 
& rage and approve his acceptance 
® jt, — In a word, he was in all things 
an exact imitator of the virtues 
rates, whom he honoured, when 
OE Living, and revered when dead.“ 
Which indeed, we may add, he has 
ne to noble purpoſe in the follow- 
ing books: wherein he has exhibited to 
us fi uch an ere | PRs of 
| x every 
| things har. 1s s praiſe-worthy 25 exe 
lent, in the character and in the perſon 
of the divine e e as cannot fail to 
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«.  dored;” bow could this be made out a- 
gꝛinſt him, ſince, inſtead' of paying no ho- 
mage to the Gods of his country, he was 
 Frequebily' een to aſſiſt in facrificing to rem, 
both in his own family, and in the public tem- 
ples? — perpetually-worſhipping them in the 
moſt public, ſolemn, and religious manner. 

What, in my opinion, gave his accyſers 
a ſpecious pretext for alleging _—_ him, 


that he introduced new deities, w is this, that 


he had frequently declared in public, he had 
received counſel from a divine 5 9 which 
be called bis Damon . But this was no proof 


„ Many and various were the opinions'of nathquity | 
concerning the Demon of Soerstes,. Some will haye it. 
that it was a real viſion : ſome, that it was only the ſu- 
perintending genius, which attends every man from his 
birth to his death, and was ſtronger in him than the x 
of mankind: for it was an opinion held by;many Fe 
entients. that every man at his birth had a demon or fu- 
Perintending genius born with him, or aſſigned by. prov 
dence to conduct bim through Ute. Others ha 
thought that it was an immediate in elligence or inſpl- 
ration from heaven. But the trutii ſeems to- he. that 
this. genius of Sdcrates was no more than the force and 
recditude of his Judgment which, acling according - to - 


lie rules of prudence, and with the x aid of along. Expe- 


nenee, ſupported by wiſe refle&tions, made bim foreſet the 
events of thoſe things, upon which be vas either conſult- | 
ed, or deliberated himſelf. The 

19 Nerd, Maximus T 


his genius, muſt : 


4 


nation,” and prat᷑tiſe that bekef, do ob- 1 80 
e t light of bifde, conſult the entrails 
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his advice, always found advantage by it; as, 
on the contrary, they who neglected: his ad · 
monitions, never failed to repent their in · 
eredulity. Now, it cannot be denied, but 
that he ought to have taken care not to paſs 
with Bis friends, | either for a ſiar or a viſio 
nary; and yet how could he avoid incurring. 
that cenſure, if the events hail not juſtifies 
the truth of the things he pretended were re» 
vealed to him ? It is tMerefore manifeſt, that 
he would not have ſpoken - of things to 
come, if he had not believed he ſaid true: 
but how could he believe. he ſaid true, uns 
leſs he believed that the Gods, who alone 
ought to be truſted for the knowlege of things 
to come, gave him notice of them g and if 
be believed they did ſo, how can it be. laid 
that: he acknowleged no Gods? ach Us fe 
He likewiſe adviſed bis friends ta do, in 
the beſt manneri they could, the thinge thiit 
of neceſſity they were to do ʒ but as to thoſt 
whoſe events were doubtful, he ſent them 
to the oracles, to know whether they ſhould 
engage in them or not. And be thought, that 
they who deſign to govern; with ſueceſs, theit 
families or whole cities, had grent nerd of 
receiving infteuftions by the heip of dwina· 
tions : 'for — 3 that "every: | 


Chap 1. 0 SOCRATES.” 8 


=> in which he deſires to live; and 3 
his induſtry, he may render himſelf excel- 
lent in it, whether he apply himſelf to archi- 
tecture, or to agriculture; whether he throw 


himſelf into politics or oeconomy; whether 
he engage himſelf in the public revenues, or 
in the army; yet that in all theſe things the 


Gods have reſerved to themſelves the moſt 
important events, into which men, of them- 
ſelves, can in no wiſe penetrate. Thus be, 
who makes a fine plantation of trees, knows 


not who ſhall gather the fruit: he who builds | 


a houſe, cannot tell who ſhall inhabit it: a 
general is not certain that he ſhall be ſucceſ- 
ful in his command, nor. a miniſter of ſtate 
in his miniſtry ; he who marries & beautiful. 


Vvoman in hopes of being happy with her; 


knows not but that even ſhe henſelf may be 


the cauſe of all his uneaſineſſes; and he, who 
enters into a grand alliance, is uncertain whe- 
ther they with whom he allies himſelf, will 
at length, de the cauſe of his ruin. This 
him frequently. ſay. that it is & great 

folly to imagine there is not à divine provie 
dence, that preſides over theſe: things, and 
that they: can in the leaſt depend on human 


nce: He likewiſe held it to be a weaks 


nels, — the Gods: with —_— 
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6 MEMORABLE THINGS. Book. 
ſhould aſ them, whether it be better to 
take x COoachman who knows how to drive; 
than one | who: knows nothing of the matter ? 
whether it be more eligible to take an expe· 
rienced pilot, than one that is ignorant? In 
a word, he counted it a kind of impiety to 
conſult the oracles concerning what might be 
numbered or weighed, becauſe we ought to 
learn the things which the Gods have been 
pleaſed to capacitate us to know: but that 
we ought to have reeourſe to the oracles, to 
be inſtructed in thoſe that ſurpaſs our knows 
lege, becauſe the Gods are wont to diſcover 
them to ſuch men as have ane dee u 
Pitious to themſelves. : 

Socrates ſtaid feldom at dane 11 the 
morning be went to the places appointed for 
walking, and public” exerciſes, © He never 
failed to be at the hall; or courts of juſtice; 
at the uſual hour of aſſembling there: and 
the reſt of the day he was at the places where 
the greateſt companies generally met. There 
it was that he diſcourſed for! the moſt party. 
and whoever would hear him, eafily might 
and yet no man ever obſerved the leaſt im- 
piety either in his actions or his words. Non 
did he amuſe himſelf to reaſon of the ſecrets 


pf nature, or to ſearch into the manner of this 


creation; of, what ths 4 Gets IR 


| Chup. 1. Or SOCRATES. || $ 


the. celeſtial bodies. On the contrary, he 


nor to dive into the cauſe of the motiongof 


expoſed the folly of ſuch as give themſelves - 


up to theſe contemplations ; and be aſked; 
ſect knowlege of human things, that they un- 
dertook to ſearch into the divine; or if they 
what concerned them, to imploy themlelvesim 


things above them? He was aſtoniſhed likes 


wiſe that they did not ſee! ĩt was impuſſible 


for men to comprehend any thing of all thoſe 


wonders, ſeeing they who have the reputatis 
on of being meſt knowing in them, are of 
quite different opinions, and can agree no 


better than ſo many fools and madmen. For 


as ſome of 'theſe are not afraid of the moſt! 
dangerous and frightful accidents, while o- 
thers are in dread: of what is not to be feared i 
ſo too among thoſe philoſophers, ſome are 
of opinion that there is no action but what 
may be done in public ; nor word, that may 
not freely be ſpoken before the whole world x; 
while others, on the contrary, believe that 


we ougtit to avoid the converſation of men 


and keep in a perpetual ſolitude. Some have 
deſpiſed the temples and the altars, and have 


yo eee Were —_— 
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thip wood, ſtones, and irrational creatures. 
And as to the knowlege of natural things, ſome 
have confeſſed but one only being; others 
have admitted an infinite number: ſome have 
believed that all things are in a perpetual mo- 
tion: others, that nothing moves: ſome 
have held the world to be full of continual 
generations and corruptions; others main- 
tam that nothing is engendered or deſtroy- 
ed. He faid beſides, that he ſhould be 
glad to know of thoſe: perſons, whether they 
were in hopes one day to put in practice 
what they learned, as men, who know 
an art, may practiſe it, when they pleaſe, 
either for their own advantage, or for the 
ſervice of their friends; or whether they did 
imagine, that, after they found out the cauſes. 
of all things that happen, they ſhonld be able 
to cauſe winds and rains, and to diſpoſe the 
times and ſeaſons as they had occaſion for 
them; or whether they contented themſelves- 
with the bare knowlege, without EP 
any farther advantage. | 
This was what he ſaid of * who de-- 
Vght i in ſuch ſtudies. As for his part, he 
meditated chiefly on what is uſeful and pro- 
per for man, and took delight to argue of pi- 
ety and impiety, of honeſty and diſhoneſty, 
of jullice * of wilden nds 


Chap. 2. OF, SOORA TES. 9 
h, of courage and comardice, of the ſtate; 
and of the qualifications of a miniſter of 
ſtate, of the government, and of thoſe who 
are fit to govern: in ſhort, he enlarged on 


the like ſubjects, which, it becomes men of 
condition to know, and af whe, none but 
faves ſhould, be ignorant. * i 
It is not Hrange perhaps, chat te Jofhes 
of Socrates miſtook his opinion in things con- 
cerning which he did. not explain himſelf ; 
but 1 am ſurprized that they did not reflect 
on what Mag ſaid and done in the face of 
the whole, world : for, when, he was one of &. 
the ſenate, and, had taken the. uſual path, oxy 
aQty 10 obſerve the, laws, being in his urg 
yelted with, the dignity of Epiſtate, he brayey 
ly withſlood che populace, who, en all 
captains, two of whom were Erafinides ang 8 J 
Thraſilus, ſhould be put to death : he would "-- 
never giye conſent, 40 his injuſtice, and was 
not. daunted at the. rage of. the people, nor 
at the menaces of the men in power, chuſing — 
rather not to violate the oath he had taken, 1 
than to yleld to the violence of the multitude, 
aud ſpeſter Pimlelf from, the, vengeance of _ 
thoſe who threatened him. To this purpoſe wy. 
he ſaid, that the Gods watch over men more 
atrentively than the vulgar imagine: for hex 
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Gods, hor was ever guilty of any action that 
on the contrary 
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believe there are ſome things which the Gods 
obſerve, and others which they paſs by un. 
regarded: but he held, that the Gods obſerve 
all our actions, and all our words, that they 
penetrate even into our moſt ſecret thoughts, 


that they are preſent at all our deliberations, 
and that they inſpire us in all our affairs K. 


It is aftoniſhing therefore to conſider, how 
Gene eb ſuffer themſelves to be per · 
fuaded, that Socratesentertained any unworthy 
thoughts of the Deity ; he who never let ſlip 
one ſingle word againſt he reſpect due to the 


ſavoured in the 


Leaſt of impiety "but who, 
y/ has "done and fald t 
that could not bod bet from a mind tru · 


by pious,” and that are ſufficient to gain « 
man an cternal reputation of pie 


tue. i A Al 410 G 10 WH 7 621 "x; R 
. = ; 


2 W eg concerning the bi- 
vialty,. thoegh plain and unadorned, bear a near fimili« 


bade to/thoſe of. the Palmiſt, in bis ſublime Ode or 


Plalm, exxxix.. And whoever compares the one wich 
the other, will find, that both the pagan philoſopher 
and the mered bard have advanced equally juſt, gran 
ind ele vate. eddceptibas of the great father bal. i 
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HAT ſurprizes me yet more is, that 
ſome could believe that Socrates was a 
debaucher of young men ] Socrates the moſt 
ſober, and moſt chaſte of all men, who chear- 
fully ſupported both cold and heat; whom 
no inconvenience, no hardſhips, no labour 
could ſtartle, and who bad learned to wiſh 


for ſo little, that though he had ſcarce any ö 
thing, he had always enough. Then how 15M 


could he teach impiety, injuſtice, gluttony, 60 
im „ and luxury? And ſo far was he <2 
from doing ſo, that he reclaimed many per- e 4 
ſons from thoſe vices, inſpiring, them with the © 


love of virtue, and putting them in hopes of „ 4 


coming to preferment in the world, prov idw. 
ed they would take a little care of them- 1 
ſelves. Let he never promiſed any man to 8 2 
teach him to be virtuous; but as he made as 


public profeſſion of virtue, he . 


hopes of rene vious by is mple 
not his own body, and pralſ.. 
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manner, he blamed the cuſtom of ſome, who 
eat too much, and afterwards uſe violent ex- 
erciſes: but be pprd d of eating till nature 
be ſatisfied, and of a moderate exerciſe after 
it; believing that method to be an Advantage 
to health, and proper to unbend and divert 
the mind. In his cloths he was neither nige 
nor coſtly; and what I fay of his cloths ought 
| likewiſe to be underſtood of his whole way | 
of living.” Never any of his friends became 
covetous in his converſation; and hereclaim- 
ed them from that ſordid diſpoſition, as well 
as from all others; for he would accept of 
vo gratuity from any who deſired to confer 
wich him, and ſaid, hat was the way to dif- 
cover'a noble and generous heart, and that 
they who take rewards betray, a meanneſs: of 
ſoul, and fell their own perſons; becauſe 
bey impoſe on themſelves a neceſſity of in- 
NruQting' thoſe from whom they receive a 
ſulary. He wondered "likewiſe why; a man, 
ho promiſes to teach virtue,” ſhould aſk 
money; as if he believed fiot the greateſt 
of all gein to conſiſt in che acquiſition of h 
good friend, or as if he feared, chat he wha, | 
by his means, ſhould become virtuus, and 
be obliged to him for ſo great E 
| would: not be s — 1 for it 
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whom' we have compelled, brood a ſecret - 
Hatred againſt us, believing we haue done 
them wrong: but thoſe, whom we have an- 
en the trouble to perſuade, continue our 
friends, believing we have done them a kind - 
neſs. It is not therefore they who apply 
themſclyes to the ſtudy of prudence, that 
become violent, but thoſe brutiſh untract- 
able tempers who have much power in their 
hands, and but little judgment to manage 
it, —— He farther: ſaid, that when a'man 
defires to carry any thing by force, he muſt 
have many friends to aſſiſt him: as on the 
contrary, he that can perſuade, has need of 
none but himſelf, and is not ſubje& to ſhed 
blood: for who would rather chuſe to kill a 
man, than to make uſe-of his ſervices, after 
having gained his ried. and, | by 
15 The DF in cookof db Fl ten- 
deney of the doctrine of Socrates, that Cri- 
tias and Alcibiades, who were two of his moſt 
intimate friends, were very bad men, and % 
did much miſchief to their country. For 
Critias was the moſt inſatiable and cruel of 
all the thirty tyrants; and Alcibiades the moſt 
diſſolute, the moſt inſolent, and the moſt 
audacious citizen; that ever the republic had. 
As for me, I pretend not to juſtify! tem- 
9 ao 
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and will only relate for what reaſon they fre · 

quented Socrates: They were men of an un · 
dounded ambition, and who reſolved, whatever 
it eoſt, to govern the ſtate, and make them- 
ſelves be talked of. They bad heard, that 
Socrates lived very content upon little or no- 
thing, that he entirely commanded his paſſi- 

ons, and that his reaſonings were ſo perſua - 
+ five, that he drew all men to which fide he 

pleaſed. Reflecting on this, and being of 

the temper we mentioned, can it be thought 
that they deſired the a0quaintgnce of Socras 
tes, | becauſe they were in love with bis way | 
of life, and with his remperarict; or becauſe 
they believed, that by converſing with bum 


ſoning aright, and of well managing the 
blic affairs? For my part, Ibelieve, that if be 

Gods had propoſed to them to live alwayslike 

him, or to die immediately, they would ra- 
ther have choſen a ſudden death. And it 18 
\ ealy to judge this from their actions : for 26 
* ſoon as they thought themſelves more cap= 
able than their companions, they forſook So-- 
eratez, whom they had frequented, only for 
_ the Nu 3 and threw them. 


e £ Is 


they ſhould render themſelves riipable-of ves · 


Nr 
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| things relating to the government of the ſtare 


till after he had taught them to live virtunuſ- 
y. - Lhave nothing to fay to this 3 butFob= 
ſerve that alt'who profeſs teaching, do gene- 


rally two things: , they work in prefence of 
their ſcholars, to thew them how they ought 


to do, and they inſtruct them likewiſe by 


word. of mouth: now, in either of theſe 
two ways, no man. ever taught to live well, 
le Socrates; for, inchis whole life, he was 
an example of umtainted probity z and in his 
difcourſes he ſpoke: of virtue, and of all the 
duties af man, in a manner that made him 


edmired of all his hearers. And I know too 


very well, that Coirias and Alcibiades ved 
very virtubuſly a long as they frequented 


8 not that they were afraid of him, but 
deczuſr they thought it moſt conducive. a. 


thelr deGgns to live ſo at that time. 
Many, who pretend to philoſophy, will 


rived to be good and temperate, he will ne- 
ver afterwards become wicked nor diſſolute ;- 
becauſe habitudes that can be acquired, when 


once they are ſo, ean never more be effuced 


from the mind. But I am not of this opini«. 


on : for, as they who uſe no bodily exertiſ. 


3 ; 


| rp, that a virtuous perſon „ ny 
virtuous, and that uben a man has once ar · 


a eas 5-9 Per hg. nn ELITE "OW. 
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of the body; ſo they who exerciſe not their 
minds, are incapable” of the noble actions of 
the mind; and have not courage enoug 
undertake any thing worthy of praiſe, nor k 
r 
from things that are forbid. Fer this reaſon, 
parents, though they de well enough aſſured 
of the good natural diſpoſition of their chil- 
dren; fail not to forbid them the converſati- 
on of the vicious, becauſe it is the ruin of 
worthy difpoſtions, whereas the converſiti- 
on of good men is a continual m n 


virtue. aer | | of = 
Thus WF Poe b ſay, i 


"By theſe whom we frequent, we're ever 1%, 15 
Frample is @ law by all oben d, WR 


Thus with the good, we are to good. 2 75% p 
"But vicious company carrupts ON; ar Of 
And. another kn like mnannen + -) voi 
Virtue and vice in the ſame 3 
Ae, they gain, and now hos 4 their 
21 i Mi nan Droge tröt gre 
a te 
ed verſes. by heart forget them, — 
repeat them often; ſo I believe, that they! _ 
who neglect the reaſonings of : philoſophers, 
inſcalibly loſe the rememberamee of en 


A 
A 


gtcat: an aſſiſtance, to: tame their ill indian 


: baving forgot thoſe things, 


Vine, and to find-out the ſborteſt way > | 
a * the ſenſes only, 
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time loſe the idea of the-things that ſupport- 
g, What wonder is it, 


I obſerve beſides, that men who abandon 
themſelves to. the debavehes of wine or we- 
men, find it more difficult to apply them- 
ſelyes to things that are profitable, and to ab- 
Kaig from what is hurtful. For many whe li 
frugally before they fall in love, become pro- 

gal when that paſſion gets the maſtery over 


them; inſomuch, that after having waſted 


their. eſtates, they are reduced to gain their 
tread by methods they would have been a- 


| ſhamed of before. What hinders then, dur | 


that a man, who has been once temperate, 
ſhould be ſo no longer, and that he who hay: 
led a good life at ene time, ſhould not de 


D at another? I ſhould think, therefore, 


that the being of all virtues, and chieffy of 
temperance, depends on the practice of them: 


| ſor huſt, that dwelts in de fame body with 


the. ſoul, incites it eontinvally to deſpiſe this 


Tbuswbiſt Alshiades and Cities conver 


ed with Sognates,. they- were able, wich iſo 


* 4 


| c 2. 0 doch r 19 
ons; but after they had left lim, Celdiaa hes 


ing retired into ruined himſelf ia 
tirely in he company pf ſome libenines # 
and Alcibigdes, ſeeing bimſelf courted by ſe- 
veral women of quality, becauſe of bis beau- 
ty, and ſuffering bimſelf to be corrupted. by 
ſoothing flatterers, who made their court to 
him, in conſideration of the credit he had in 
the city, and with the allies; in a word, find»: 
ing himſelf reſpected by all the Athenians, and 
that no man diſputed the firſt rank with 
began. to neglect himſelf, and ated like a: 
great wreſtler, who takes not the trouble to- 


exerciſe himſelf, when he no longer finds a 


adverſary. who dares to contend with him. 


. If we would enamine, therefore, — 9 
bas happened to them 2 if we conſider ho 


as * 
1 # + 
„ 
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much the / greatneſs of their birth, their in- of 


tereſt, and their riches had puffed up their: 
minds; if, we.refteQt on the ilk company de 
fell into; and the many opportunities they: 
hed of debanching themſelves; can we be 


ſurprized, that after they had been fo — 
abſent from Socrates, they arrived at lengthy: 


to that height of inſolence to-which: they 
have been ſeen to ariſe? If they have been 
guilty of crimes, the accuſer will load. Socra- 
tes with them, and not allow bim to be wor- 
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the bounds of their duty, aug their youth, 
„ in all appearance, they would have N 


been the moſt diſorderly, and leaſt govern- 
able. This, however, is not the way we judge 


| of other things : for, whoever pretended that 


a muſician, a player on the lute, or any o- 
ther perſon that teaches, after he has made 
a good ſcholar, ought to be blamed for his 
growing more ignorant under the care of an- 
other maſter? If a young wan gets an ac- 
quaintance that brings him into debauche- 
ry, ought his father to lay the blame on the 
firſt friends of his ſon, among whom he al- 
ways lived virtuouſty Is it not true, on 


the contrary, that the more he finds that 
this laſt friendſhip proves deſtructive to him, 
de more reafon be will have to praiſe” his 
former acquaintance? And are the fathers 


thenrſelves, who are daily with their chil- 
dren, guilty of their faults, if they give them 


no ill example ?— Thus they ought to have 


judged of Socrates; if he led an ill life, it 
was reafonable to eſteem him vicious; but 


if a good, was coded ge, viva | 
of which he was innocent ? - 


And yet be might have given ts e 
ries ground to accuſe him, had he but ap- 
proved, or ſeemed to approve thoſe vices in 
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© Socrates abhorred vice, ee e 
but in every one belides. To prove which, 1 
# man extremely addicted to dedivchery, 
Socrates. perceiving, that this man had af 
__ unnatural paſſion for Euthydemus, and that 
the violence of it would precipitate him ſo 
far a length, as to make bim tranſgreſs the 
ney e fhocked at bis bebar- 
Vlld a deſire. And while the impetuoſiry of 
Critias paſſion ſeemed to foorn all check or 
controui, and the modeſt rebuke of Soera- 
tes had been dilregarded, the philoſopher, oui 
of an ardent zeal'for-virtue,; broke | but in 
ſuch language, hs at once derlated bis own 
ſtrong inward ſenſe of decency and order, 
and the monſtrous ſhamefulneſs of Oritiax 
paſſion... Which ſevere, but Juſt, reprimand 
of Socrates, it is thought, was the foundatis 
on of that grudge which he ever after bore | 
| him; ſbr during the tyranny of the Thirs 

ty, of which Gritias was one, when, together 
with Charieles; he had the care of the civit 
government of the city, be failed not to re« 
member this affront; and; im revenge of it, 
e an bf reds | 
HCI 1161 * — OY 
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i reproach Socrates with in particular, he la- 


boured to render him odious, by aſperſing 


him with the uſual calumnies that are throws . 
on all philoſophers: for I have never heard 
Soctates fay, that he taught this art, nor 
ſeen any man who ever heard him ſay ſo; 
| but Critias had taken offence, . and gave ſuf- 
ficient proofs of it: for after the Thirty had 
eauſed to be put to death a great number of 
the citizens, and even of the moſt eminent 
and had let looſe the reins to all ſorts of vio- 
lence and rapine, Socrates: ſaid in a certain 
place, that he wondered very much, that's 
man who keeps a-herd-of cattle; and by his 
lt conduct loſes. every day ſome of them, 
ud ſuffers the others to fall aa would: 10 
don himſelf to be a very ill keeper! of his 
herd; and that he ſhould wonder yet more? 
f a miniſter of ſtate, who leſſens every day 
ne 
others more diſſolute, was not aſhamed of hie 
; 3 and would not own himſelf to be 
An ill magiſtrate. This was reported to Cri- 
tias and Charicles, who forthwith ſent for 
Socrates, and ſhewing him the law they had 
made, forbid him to diſcourſe with the young 
men. Upon which Socrates aſked them, whe- 
ther they would permit bim to propoſe 
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merry 
W this 3 1 am moſt read 'to obey 
T.. laws; do that” I may nor tranſgreſs 


through ignoratice, I defite to know of you, 
Whether you' Gndemn the art of reiſdbing, | 


becauſe you believe it conſiſts in ſaying things 
well, or in ſaying them ill ? If for the former 
reaſon, we muſt then, from hencefarward; = 
abſtain from' ſpeaking as we ought : andif for 
the latter, it is plain that we ought to endea- 
hour to ſpeak" Well. 8 At theſe words Chari- 
cles flew into a paſſion, and faid to him: 
Since you pretend to be i ignorant of things | 
that are ſo calily known, we forbid y you i» 
ever: NN 8 th fel S8 pie) but 
chat I may not be in a perpetual uncertainty, 

to me, tl what age men are 
ke 3 ping they are capable of being 'mem- 
bers of the ſenate, faid Charicles: in 2 W 
dene yy * man under thirty years of age ©, 
ates ; "if T'would buy © uy 


hirty years 
old, beben n r ue de fte cf! 
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This was. the age 2 bets they de 


| muſt baxe nothing to do with the city, tradeſy 
men, the ſhoemakers, maſons, ſmiths,. and 
other mechanics, whom, you ſo often allege 
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L mean not ſa, anſwered. Charickes : hut [ 


am not ſurprized. that you aſk, me this queſtiy 


. For e ee ee FOR 


that you know very well, Socrates added: 
and if à young man aſk, me in the ſtreet, 


where Charicles lodges, or whether I know 
where Critias is, muſt 1 make him ug an: 
(ver 2 1 mean not ſo neither, anſwered Ghar 
ricles. Here Cxitias, interrupting their-dif: 
courſe, ſaid: For the future, Socrates, you 


as examples of life 3 and who, I apy 
N aded with. your diſc 


likewiſe, replied Socrates, amit he conle 


ces I draw from thoſe diſcourſes; and have.n no 


more to do. with juſtice, piety, and the other 
duties of a good, man. Les, yes, ſaid Cha- 
ricles; and I adviſe you to meddle- no more 


with thoſe that tend herds of nen; ” 
Viſe take care you lole not your own. 


theſe laſt words made it appear, that Cxiti 
and Charicles had taken, offence at the, 


| courſe which Socrates, had held, againſt their 


government, when he compared them to a 
man that ſuffers his herd to fall to ruin. 
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ys rather courted the converſath 
be of choſe who- n in che public 
1 5 a: 
Les, in particular, which CR oak Pt 
his goxernor, | who was the chief man of: the 
5 hill err 
will confi what 1 eee 
e 
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could v0 be ie demos who know a 
| :chibet avs is andy whar the 
| people in a ee edain, G80 
ing what ought to be done, and W 
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Alcibiades purſued : and how would you call 
what a ſmall number of citizens ſhould or- 
dain, in ſtates where the people is not the 
maſter, but all is ordered by the advice of a 
few perſons, who poſſeſs the ſovereignty ? 1 
would call whatever they ordain, a law; for 
laws are nothing elſe but the ordinances of 
ſovereigns. - If a tyrant. then ordain any 
thing, will that be a law? Yes, it will; 
faid: Pericles :- but what then is violence d | 
injuſtice, | continued Alcibiades? is it not 
when, the ſtrongeſt makes himſelf be obeyed | 
by the weakeſt, not by conſent, but by force : 
only? n my opinion it is. It follows then, 
ſays Aleibiades, that ordinances made by a 
prince, without the conſent of the citizens, wil! 
be abſolutely; unjuſt. I believe ſo, ſaid Peri- 
eles; and cannot allow, that the ordinances 
of a prince, when they are made without 
the conſent of the people, ſhould bear the 
name of laws. And what the chief eitizens 
th ordain, without procuring the conſent of the 
greater number, is chat likewiſe a violence? 
There is no queſtion of it, anſwered Peri. 
cles; and in general, every ordinance made 
without the conſent of thoſe who are to o- 
bey it, is a violence rather than a law. — And 
is what the populate decree, without the 
"concurrence of * to be counted a 
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violence likewiſe, and not a law ? Nba 0 
it is, faid Pericles: but when I was of your e 
age, could refolve-all theſe difficulties, be- 
cauſe I made it my buſineſs ts inquire into 
them, as you do now. Would to God, 
cried Alcibiades, I had been ſo happy as to 
have converſed with you then, when you 
underſtood theſe matters better. To n 5 
purpoſe was their dialogue. 

Critias and Alcibiades howeved 1 
not long with Socrates,' after they believed 
they had improved themſelves, and gained 
ſome advantages over the other citizens : for 
beſides that they thought not hig.converſatis . -_ * 1-3 
on very agreeable, they were diipleaſec unt . 3 
upon bim to reprimand them for * 
their faults: and thus they threw: themſelves te 
immediately into the public affairs, having 
never had any other deſign but that. The 
uſual companions of | Socrates were Crito, 
Chaerephon, Chaereerates, Simmias, Cebes, 
Phaedon, and ſome others; none of whom 
frequented him, that they might learn to 
ſpeak eloquently, either in the aſſemblies of 
the people, or in the courts of juſtice be- 
ſore the judges; but that they might be- 
oocne better men, and know how tg behave 
themſelves towards their domeſtics, their re. 
5 their fellow- 
| _ C 2 
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All theſe perfons led very mnocent lives 3 
and, whether we conſider them in their youth, 
or examine their behaviour in à more ad. 
vanced age, we ſhall ſind, that they never 
were - guilty of any bad Action, nay, chat 
en een . Waben minen 
en. 

But the aceuſer 9 that S6crttes endow 
raged children to deſpiſe their parents, mak 
ing them believe that he was more capable 
do inftru& them than they; and telling them, 
chat as the laws permit 4 man to chain his 
own. father, if he can convict him of lunacy, 
id, in like manner, it is but juſt that a man 
of excellent ſenſe ſhould throw another into 


chains who has not fo much! underſtanding) = 


T cannot deny but that Sotrates may have 
ſaid fomething like this; but he meant it not 
in the ſenſe in which the accuſer would have 
it taken: and he fully. diſcovered what his 
meaning by thefe words was, when be ſaid; 
that he who ſhould pretend fb chain others, 
becauſe of | their ignorance, ought, forthe 
lame teaſon, to ſubmit to be chained binMelf 
| by men ue know more than he. Hence it 
is, that he -nrguied ſo often of the difference 
between folly and ignorance; and then he 
plainly ſaid, hat fools and madmen ought 
to be chained 1 as well for i | 
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intereſt, as for that of their 8 * | 


| that they, who are ignorant of things they 
ſhould know, aught.only eee 


The accuſer goes m, tat Socratts: did 
not only teach men to deſpiſe their parents, 
but their other relations too; becauſe he 
ſaid, that if a man be ſick, or have a ſuit in 


love it is not his relations, but the-phyſici- 
ans, or the advocates who are of uſe to him. 
He further alleged, that Socrates, ; peaking 
of friends, faid, it was .to no purpoſe to 
bear good-will to any man, if it be not in 
dur power to ſerve him; and that the only 
friends, whom we ought to value, are they; 
who know what is good for us, and can 
teach ĩt to us: thus, ſays the accuſer, Socrates, 


by perſuading the youth, that he was the 
Wade en ms, and the moſt capable to 


ſet others in the right road to wiſdom, made 
them beheve, that all the reſt of mankind 
were nothing in compariſon. of him. Ire 
member indeed to have heard him ſometimes 
talk aſter this manner, af eee 
and friends; and he obſeryved beſides, if I mi- 
ſtake not, that when the foul, in which the un- 
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to put it out of dur fight as fobn us decents 
ly we can. Further, though every man loves 
his own body-toca great degree, we ſeruple 


not nevertheleſs to take from it all that is 
fuperfluous : | for this reaſon we eut out hair 


and our nails, we take off our corns and our 
warts, and we put ourfelves into the furge- 
ons hands, and indure cauſtics and inciſions 
and after they have made us fuffer à great 


give them a reward: thus too we ſpit, bes 
| dut on the contrary its troubleſome. 5 But, 
eee ee rare _ rh 

our legs and ams: bur be meant e 
teach us, mat what is uſeleſs is contemptible, 


und to exhort every man to improve nf 


render himſelf uſeful to others 3 to the end, 
that if we deſire to be eſteemed by our father, 
eur brother, or any other relation, we ſhould 
not rely fo much on our parentage and c 
ſanguimicy, an net to endeavunr to rende 
ourſelves 'always uſeful to e whole e- 
deem we Aetre to orn. e 1 nat ef 

The accuſer fays farther againſt ; Socrares; 
ant he was ſo malicious as to chaſe dut 0 
che famous poets, = . 


. 15 ; 


deal of pain, we think ourſelves: obliged d 


| Chip. 2. or SOCRATES.” !/ = 
the work inſtruftions, and that he made uſe 


ds Linas 1 he concluded, that 
they who buly themſelves 'about- any __ 
that is good, are indeed employed; but 
that gameſters and dtbauctied 'perfors, nd 
all who have no occupations, but ſuch as re 
hurtful and wicked, are idle e now, in this. 2 
ſenſe is it not ˙ "=> + 5 1 OO 
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cludes, that Socrates taught that the poet . 
| adviſed to beat the poor and abuſe the com- 
mon people. But it is plain Socrates could 
never have drawn ſuch a wild and. unnatural 
| Inference from thoſe verſes of the poet, be- 
cauſe he would have argued againſt himſelf, 
fince he was as poor as any one beſides. What 
he meant therefore was only this, that ſuch 
as are neither men of counſel nor execution, 
who are neither fit to adviſe in the city, nor 
to ſerve in the army, and are nevertheleſs 
proud and inſolent, ought to be brought to 
reaſon, even though they be poſſeſſed of 
1 omega] "ION 1 was F the true mean- 


1e Rs will not TV ah vr. 
6 a_ tale our courage, but reſents our ſea ss. 
Greeks his fury may provoke 3. 
Nor than is king is ſecret council ſpoke. — 
12 loves our chief, from Jove bis honour ſprings, | 
© Beware ! for dreadful js the wrath of kings. | 72 
But if a elam'rous vile Plebeian roſe, | 
Him with reproof he check'd, or tam'd with blows, 
De fill, thou ſtave, and to thy betters yield ; 
Unknown alike in council and in field ! : 
: e mr gn would our hoſt command f 
314 the lumber of a lanjc. 
2 lent, wretch » and think not here allow'd | 
\ - That worlt of 33 an uſürping eroud. a 
To one ſole monarch Jove commits the fray; 
ef. e the laws, und him let all obe, 
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ing of Socrates: for he loved Ae wen of 
low condition, and expreſſed a great civility 
for all ſorts of perſons ; inſomuchs dat dhe 
ever he was conſulted, either by the Athen 
ans or by foreigners, he would never take 
BY thing of any man, for tlie inſtruftions 
he gave them, but imparted his wiſdom freely 
and without reward to all the world: while 
they, who became rich by his liberality, did 
not afterwards behave themſelves ſo generoui · 
ly, but ſold very deat to others What ad 
coſt them notding ; and not being of ſo 
bliging a temper as he, would not impurt ticit 
knowlege to any, who had it not in their 


throughout the hole earth : and as Lych 


ke treated, at his on expence, all the fo. 
reigners who came to the fraſts of the Gynys 
nopaedies; fo it may, with much greater 


= reaſon, be ſaid: of Socrates, that he-was the 


glory of Athens, be who all his Aft made 
2 continual dſtribuszon of bis goodneſs and 
vittues, and ho, keeping open, for all the 
world, the treaſures of an ineſtimable weakh, 


never ſent any man out of His company, but 


hep teen prtek 2 


3 


was. Therefore, in my opinion, if he had | 
been treated according to his merit, they 


ſhould: have decreed him public honours, ra- 


ther than have condemned him to an infa- 
mous death. For, againſt whom have the 
laws'ordained the puniſhment of death? Is 


it not for thieves, for robbers, for men guil- . 


ty of :ſacrilege, for thoſe who ſell perſons 
that are free? But where, in all the world, 
can we ſind a man more innocent of all thoſe 

crimes than Socrates? Can it be ſaid of 
him, that he ever held. correſpondence with 
the enemies, that he ever fomented any ſe- 


dition, that he ever was the cauſe of a rebel - 


on, or any other the like miſchiefs? Can 
any man lay to his charge that he ever de- 
tained! his eſtate, or did him or it the leaſt 
injury? Was he ever ſo much as ſuſpect. 
ed of any of theſe things? -' How then is it 
poſſible he ſhould be guilty of the crimes of 


which he was accuſed ? ſince, inſtead of not 
bekeving in the Gods,” as the dceſes ſays,” it 


Inſtead of corrupting. the youth, as he far- 


ther alleges againſt him, he made it his chief 
care to deliver his friends from the power of 


every guilty paſſion, and to inſpire them with 


_ nament,”avd fſelicity of families as well ac - 
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dates? And this being fact (and fact it is; 
for who can deny it. 2) is it not certain, 
that tde republic wn extremely obliged to 
him, and that 2 to | have paid him 
hy: OO heard © Nin 190 + 
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Having 1 obſerved, m 
that all who — him, improv- 
ed themſelves very much in his converſation, 
becauſe be inſtructed them no leſs by his ext 
ample than by his diſcourſes, .L am;r ol 
to ſer down, i in this work, all that I ean re/ 
collect boch of his is adtions and words. 
TFirſt then, as to what relates. to the. ſer. 
vice of the Gods, he ſtrictiy conformed to 
the advice of the oracle, who never gives any 
other anſwer to thoſe wha enquire of him in 


what manner they ought to ſacrifice tothe 
Gods, or what honours they ought to, ren. 


der to the dead, Hoy, thes every 008 de 


obſerve. the cuſtorns of his own. country. 


Thus in all the afts of religious worlhip, $0- 


care todo. 
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viſed his friends to ne chat the rule of their 


When rr 
them only to give him what is good, becauſe 
they know better than we do, what things 
are truly good for us: and he faid, that 
men who pray for ſilver, or for gold, of 

for the ſovereign authority, made as f h 
requeſts, as if they pra yes tha they an 
play or fight; or deſired, any other thing 
whoſCevent is uncertain, and that : 
ne 20 rur ve de Kaden : 


KJ 1 


When he ober heft, he dt tte 


we that his poverty, rendered them def, 


pi able in the preſence of the Gods: and 
while be offered according 10 bis ability, he 
thought he gave as much as the rich, ho 


load the altars with coſtly gifts: for be 
held, that it would be an ivjuſtice in the 


Gods to e e e e 


| 
\ 
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ſouls any flaw ind: en my | To va 
"Offer 1 ov according fo hy po o'r 155 


"" indulgent gracte ous Gods require no more. 


And not only. in this, but in all che other 1 
occaſions of life, he thought, the, beſt advice 
he could give his. friends was, ja do, all things 


according to their ability. 
When he beliered that the Gods bad ad: 
monilked- him to do any thing, it was as im: 


poſſible to make him take a contrary reſo. 


jut tion, as it would haye, been to haye, pre. 
yailed with, him in a journey, to change 3 

guide chat was clear-ſighted, for one thatknew 
not. the way, and was blind. likewiſe... F 


this reason, he pitied their folly, Who, 6-4 | 


avoid, the denon of men, live not accord- 
ing to the admonitions and commands of the 


Gods: and he beheld with, contempt, all the 


fubrilties: of human pruden 


pared them with; divine, i 
His way;of living was fuch, that w 


When be com 
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fo oy, it, may be aſſured, With the help. of : 
| that he ſhall: acquire arobuſt cone 
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fitution, and a health- not to be eaſily im- 
paired; and this too without any great ex- 
pence: for he was content with ſo little, that 


I believe there was not in all the world a man 


who could work at all, but might have earn- 
ed enough to have maintained him. He ge- 


nerally eat as long as he found pleaſure in 


eating, and when he ſate down to table, he 
deſired no other ſauce but a ſound : appetite. 
All ſorts of drink were alike pleaſi ing to him, 
becauſe he never drank but when he was 
thirſty; and if ſometimes he was invited to 
a feaſt, he eaſily avoided eating and drinking 


to exceſs, which many find very difficylt to 


do in thoſe occaſions. But he adviſed thoſe 
who had no government of themſelves,” ne- 


ver to taſte of things that tempt a win to 


eat when is no longer hungry, and that. ex- 


cite him to drink when his thirſt is already) 


quenched : becauſe it is this that ſpoils the 
ſtomach, cauſes the bead - ach, and puts the 
ſoul into diſorder. And he faid, Arm 


Jeſt and earneſt, that he believed it was with 


ſuch meats as thoſe, that Circe changed men 


into ſwine, and that Ulyſſes avoided that 
transformation by the counſel of Mercury, 


and becauſe he had temperance e to, ab- 
Nip in from taſting them. 126 1 n e 4 4 117 
| As to love; his e was.to avoid 


Chap. 3. OF'SOCWATES.:' 36 
fully the company of beautiful perſons, ſay - 

ing it was very difficult to be near them, and 
eſcape being taken in the ſnare + and having 

been told that Critobulus had given a kifs to 
the ſon of Alcibiades, who was a very hand- 
ſome youth, he held this diſcourſe to Xeno- 

phon, in the preſence of Critobulus himſelf. 
Tell me, Xenophon, what opinion have 
yon bitherto had of Critobulus? have you 
placed him in the rank of the temperate and 
judicious; or with the debauched and im- 
prudent? I have always looked upon him, 
anſwered Kenophon, to be a very virtuous 
and prudent man. Change your opinion, 
replied Socrates, and believe him more raſh 


an if he threw himſelf on the points of nak- 


ed ſwords; or leapt into the fire. And what 
bave you ſeen him do, ſaid Kenophon, chat 
gives you reaſon to ſpeak thus of him? Why, : 
he had the raſhneſa, anſwered Socrates, to 
kiſs tbe ſon of Alcibiades, who is ſo beauti- 

ſul and charming And i is this all, ſaid Xeno- © 
phon? for my part, L think I could alſo willingly 
expoſe myſelf to the ſame danger that he did, 
Wretch that you are 1; replied Soerates: do 
you conſider what happens to you, after you 
bave kiſſed a beautiſul face? do you not loſe 
Your liberty ? do you not become a ſlave? 
do you nd <ngage: * in a vaſt expence, 


* 
| 
* 
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| fly from it, — 8 ane yo ou. 
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:o procure a ſinful pleafure? do you not find 
yourſelf in an incapacity of doing what is 
good, and that you ſubject yourſelf to the 
neceſſity of imploying your whole time and 
perſon in the purſuit of what you would des 
ſpiſe, if your reaſon were not corrupted ? 
Good: God ! cried Xenophon, this is aſerib | 
ing a wonderful power to a kiſs forſooth. 

And are you ſurprized at it? anſwered So- 
crates: are there not ſome ſmall animals 
whoſe bite is ſo venemous, that it cauſes in- 
ſufferable pain, and even the loſs of the ſen- 
ſes? I know it very well, ſaid Xenophon 


but theſe animals leave a poiſon belũnd them 


when they ſting. And do you think, you 
fool, added Socrates, that kiſſes of love are 
not venemous, becauſe you perceive not the 
poiſon? — Know that a beautiful perſon is 
a more dangerous animal than ſcorpions, 'be+ 
cauſe theſe cannot wound unleſs they touch 
us; but beauty ftrikes at a diſtance :- from 


What place foever we can but behold her, ſhe 
| darts her vevom upon us, and overthrows 


our judgment. And perhaps for this reaſon 


he Loves are repreſented with bows and ar- 


rows, becauſe a beautiful face wounds us 
from afar. | I adviſe you therefore, Xeno- 
pnon, when you chance to ſee a beauty, ta 
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And for you, Critobulus, I think it conveni- . 
ent, that-you ſhould enjoin yourſelf a year's 
abſence, which will indt be too long a time 

to heal you of your wound. 

for ſuch as have dot frength endügh 
to reſiſt the power of love, he thought that 

they ought to conſider and uſe it as an ac 

on to which the foul would never conſen 
rb eee Ne 
and which, though it be neceſſary, qught ne. 

vertheleſs to give us no inquietude, As far . 
himſelf, his continence was known to all menn 
and it was more eaſy for him to avoid court: WM 

ing the moſt celebrated beauties, than it is for 5 


CRIT.) 
* 


others to get away from diſagreeable objects. 
Thus we ſee what Was his way of life. in 


eating, drinking, and in the affair of loye.. Hie 
believed, however, that: be taſted of, thoſe 


pleaſures no leſs than they, who give them 
ſelves much trouble to enjoy them # but that 


he bad not, like them, ſo frequent ocomſiom 
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F*+ Gere, be avy 0 believe + whar foie 
- have written by conjecture, that Socra- 
16s was indeed excellent i in exciting men to 
, virtue, but that be did not puſn them for- 
ward to make any great progrefs in it; let 
ſuch reflect a little on What he ſaid, not 
only when he endeavoured to refute thoſe 
hat boaſted they knew all things, but like- 
_ wiſe in his familiar converfations, and let 
them judge afterwards, if he was incapable 
10 advance his friends in the paths of virtue. 
In, in the firſt place, relate a confe- 
Tence which he had with Ariſtodemus, ſurnam- 
od the Little, touching the Deity : for he had 
"heard, that he never facrificed to the Gods, 
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prayer, that he never conſulted the oracles, 

and even laughed at thofe that practiſed theſe 
things: he took him to taſk in this manner. 
Tell me, anne are there re 3 
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pleaſures of the taſte, how could we ever h 
enjoyed theſe, if the tongue had not been 
fitted to diſcern and reliſh then? Further, 
does it not appear to you wiſely provided, 


that ſince the eye is of a delicate make, it 


is guarded with the eye. lid drawn back when 
the eye is uſed,” and covering it in ſleep 1 


How well does the hair at the extremity of 
the eye-lid keep out duſt, and the eye-brow, 
by its promineney, prevent the ſweet of rhe 


forehead from running: into the eye to its 
hurt! how wiſely is the ear formed to re- 
ceive all ſorts of ſounds; and not to be fill- 
ed with any to the excluſion of others Are 
not the foreteeth of all animals fitted to cut 
off proper portions of food, and their grin- 
ders to reduce it to a convenient ſmalneſs? 


The mouth, by which we take in the food 


we like, is fitly placed juſt beneath the noſe 
and eyes, the judges of its goodneſs; and 
what is offenſive and difagreeable to our 


ſenſes, is, for that reaſon, placed at a pro- 
per diſtance from them. In ſhort, theſe 
things being diſpoſed in ſuch order, and with 


ſo much care, can you heſitate on moment 


to determine whether it be an effect of pro- 
vidence, or of chance? I doubt not of i it in 
the leaſt, replied Ariſtodemus; and the-more 
I fix my thoughts on the 8 * 
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All this is the maſterpiece of « pen work» 
man, Who bears an extreme love to men. oO 
What ſay vou, continued Socrates, to this, ͤ 
that he gives all animals a deſire to engender = AM 
and. propagate their kind, that he inſpires the I 
mothers with ag Hope van be] rin "A 


e of life, 55157 this per? avel 5 2 * 
death? I ſay, replied Ariſtodemus,” i 
is an effe& of - his great care for their prefer” — 
vation. This is not all, faid-Socrates, anſwer 9 
me yet farther; perhaps you would rather inter- =. 
rogute me. Tou are not, Tperſuade myſelf, _ 
ignorant that you are endowed with unde 
ſtanding: do you then think, that there is not- £42 . 
elſewhere an intelligent being a? :Particularly, 73 
if you conſider that your body is only a lite 
earth, taken from that great maſs, which vou 
behold, The moiſt that compoſes you is on- 

ly a ſmall drop of that immenſe heap of wa- 

ter that makes the ſea: in a word, your body 
contains only a ſmall part of all the elements, e 
2 eee in wn hrs e There 3 
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is nothing then but your underſta ang alone, 


which, by a wonderful piece of good fortune, 


muſt have come to you from 1 on not 
whence, if there were none in another place; 


and can it then be ſaid; that all this univerſe, 


and all theſe ſo vaſt and numerous bodies, 
have been diſpoſed in ſo much order; with- 
out the help of an intelligent Being, and by 
mere chance? I find it very difficult to un- 
derſtand it otherwiſe, -anſwered Ariſtodemus, 
becauſe I ſee not the Gods, ho, you ſay, 
make and govern all things, as I ſee the arti 
ficers who do any piece of work amonglt us. 
Nor do you ſee your ſoul neither, anſwer- | 
ed Socrates, which governs your body: but, 

becauſe you do not 8s it, will you 26 
thence infer, you do nothing at all by its di- 


rettion, but that every thing you do is by 
mere chance ?——Ariſtodemus now waver- 


ing, ſaid, I do not deſpiſe the Deity, but I 


conceive ſuch an idea of his magnificence and 


ſelf-ſufficiency, that I imagine him to have no 


need of me or my ſervices. Jou axe quite 


wrong, ſaid Socrates; for, by how much the 
Gods, ho ate ſo: magnificent, vouchſafe to 


regard you, by ſo much you are bound to 
praiſe and adore them. It is needleſs for 


me to tell you, anſwered Ariſtodemus, 
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ia human affairs,” I ſhould not neglect to 


worſhip them. How replied Socrates, 
you do not believe the Gods take care of 
men, they h have not only given to man, 
in common with other animals, the ſenſes of 
ſeeing, hearing, and taſte; but have alſo given 
him to walk upright + ; a privilege which no 


other animal can boaſt of, and which is of 


mighty uſe to bim, to look forward to re- 
mote objects, to ſurvey, with facility, thoſe 
above him, and to defend himſelf from any 
harm ? — Beſides, although the animals 
that walk, have feet, which ſerve them ſor 
no other uſe than to walk; yet herein have 
the Gods diſtinguiſhed man; in that; beſides 
feet, - they have given him hands, the inſtru- 
ments of a thouſand. grand and uſeful acti. 
ons: on which account, he not only excels, 
but is happier than all animals beſides. And 
further, though all animals have tongues, 


yet none df them can ſpeak, like man's: bis 


tongue only can form words, by which he 


deelares his thoughts, and communicates 


them to others. Not to mention ſmaller 


Inſtances of their care; ſuch as the concerũ 


Bey inke 0 of our ple ſures, in ne mey | 
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to no certain ſeaſon for the enjoying them, 
as they have done other animals. 
But providence taketh care not ovly:of 
our bodies, but of our ſouls: it hath pleaſed 
the great Author of all, not only to give 
man ſo many advantages for the body, but 
(which. is the greateſt gift of all, and the 
| Nrongeſt proof of his care) he hath breathed 
into him an intelligent ſoul; and that tos - ff - 
the moſt excellent of all: for, which of the 
other animals has a ſoul, that knows the 
being of the Deity, by whom ſo | 2 
great and marvellous works are done ? 1s 
there any ſpecies; but man that ſerves and a- 
dores fim? Which of the animals can; 
lle him, protect himſelf from hunger and 
ſtztirſt, from beat and cold? Which, like 
bim, can find remedies for diſeaſes? : can 
mae uſe of his ſtrength?” and is as capable 
= of learning? that ſo perfectly retains the 
| | 1 be A d be bas heard,” he has 
Ti 7 I 91 | 
1 RA iferior 10 any of thoſe ſul pal 
ages ig ſacred writ, which tell us, That it was the inf: 


ſpiration of the Almighty that taught man know lege; | 
——that his Maker hach made him wiſer. than the beaſts | 
of the field. and more'{kilfal than the fowls'of heaven; | 
none of which, __ devoid of reaſon, _ out the | 
doth | En 11 wan,— 50D = "Y > MY 
1 in wh cy 1 
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nende God wu have iaſtiled this noti : 


Chipoy, 2 20FISOCRWTES! 1 4g, 


knoumn I A word, it is! manifeſt; chat 
man ic u god in compatifori/of the other lo- 
ing ſpeties, eonſidering the advantages be na- 
turaliy has tover them, both Gf body and 
ou Fot, if mam Hala bod) lik to hr 1 
of un ox, che ſübtilty of this Underſtabding 
would vail bim nothing, becauſe he weuld 
not be able to execute what he Gli project. 
On: the other handy if tat ahi had a body: 
I” Gurs; et, being? devoid ef Underſtands. 1 
he would be no better than the feſt cf 
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no! cars of you ? What would 
you! have /ihemodo/io/topvineeyoief the... | 
contrary? I would have them, en oo = 
„ „ 


e toll the Athenians, do you 
think they do not addreſs themſelvts to you 
too? wheri on 8 they make known 

ecks the things that are to happen, 
9 you alone? and are you tbe 


— perſan they neglect? Do vou thiok 
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on into men, | that it is they who can male 


helieve, 
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them happy or miſerable, if it were not in 
deed in their power to do ſo ? and do yo 
that the human race would have dern 
thus long abuſed without ever diſeovering 
the cheat? Do you not know, that the 
moſt antient and wiſeſt republics and people 
have been alſo the moſt pious }-, and that man, 

t the age when his judgment is ripeſt, has 

een PL e ARE of the 


p 7 I ** * 
Deity? 17 uri] # (4£] 3 f l EF) f 


My dear i ee contin) 7 


mind governs. your hody according to its 


pleafure : in like manner we Ought to be- 


lieve, chat there is a Mano diſſuſed through- 
| out. the; whole , univerſe, that diſpaſeth ; of 


* thay according to its counſels *. | You | 


Mat tren ava Lizow J {161009 


5 Yo man ſeems to have had worthicr apprebenſions 


| of the. Deity, than Socrates. His notions of the divive 
| Being, both in this place, a 


every wi! where 18 are 
parallel to the ſcripture ideas, that mut 
honour upon esch other: Theft nad ſedtimedits: 


'F 


chic Socrates bert expreſivth; in-plein'Jingiage,of | 


tbe Almighty, bear u near:yffigitywith cho in the A= 
cred. author, who 115 of God, D ls 97 


ven and carth with bis preſence ; — 767 that the NN 

15 of heavens cannot contain bim; — that the 

„ ty doth whatever he pleafeth in a WAL en 
++ and amongſt the inbabirants of Mie esrb f . 
| ſay * N unto g Wh 


ot 


hap: 4 GATE A. 
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a not imagine, that your weak Goht. „ 
can reach to objects that are ſeveral leagues 
diſtant, and that the eye uf God cannot, at | 
one and the ſame time, ſee all things. You 
muſt not Mnshine, that [your mind can re. 
flet on the affairs of Athens, of Egypt, A 
and of Sicily, and that the providence bv Tf 1 
God, cannot, at one and the fame moment. 
Sucker all things. A therefore you may | .M 
make., trial of the. gratitude of à man, by 1 
doing him a kindneſs; and as yo may 
Scorer bis prodgnge ene ; 
' ed how great. is the power and goodneſs, of | | 
Tok apply, yourlalt | Seer to eien and 


end, at the ſame time, regulates and os ; 
intends all che events of the uniyerſe..|.. - 


— men, bas enen in ſecret, 1 — 5 
they are alone} ſinoe the Divinity hath als 
— an eye over us, and none en . 
eee 82 Ant 12 of | 
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and our granaries in the hands of a'druntke 
ard? Would we rely upon him for the 
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A if ape ten Was fy wan, 
as undoubiedly it i is, let us ſee whether 

any improvement ean be made by what he 


ſaid of it. I will bere yive you! ove 'of 


his diſcourſes on that ſubjeR. 6 (MY 2009 


I we were engaged in 4 War, ſuld ke; and 


were to chuſe a general, would we make 
choice of à man given to wine or women, 


and who could not ſupport fatigues und hard 
_ * hips? Could we believe that ſuch a cc 


would be capable to deſend us, and to é. 


quer our enemes ? — Or i ve were lying : 


on our death-bed, © and were to appoint à 
guardian and tutor for our children, to take 
eare to inſtru our ſons in the principles of 
virtue, to breed up our daughters in the 
paths of honour, and to de falthfut in the 


management of their fortunes ; ſhould we | 
' think a debauched perſon fit for that em. 


ployment ? Would we truſt our flocks 


conduct of any enterprize; and in ſhort, * 


* 5 £2 gh 
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n Preſent were made us of ſuch a ſlave; ſhould 
we not make it a difficulty to accept him 


If then we have ſocgrent an averſionifor de- 


bauchery in the perſon of the meaneſt ſer- 
vont, dught:we not ourſelves to be very eare- 


ſul not to: fall into the ſame. fault? Beſides, 


a covatous man has ihe ſatiafaction of enrich- 
ing himſelf, and though be take away an- 

others eſtate, he enertaſes His on 1 but 
debauched man is both troubleſome to others, 
end injurious to hitnſelſ. We may ſay of him, 


that he is hurtſul 10 all the world, and yet 


more hurtful to himſelf, if to ruin not only 
his family, but his body and ſoul likewiſe; is 
to de hurtful. +» Who then can take delight 
in the company of him, who has no other di- 
verſion than eating and drinking, and who is 
better pleaſed with the converſation of a pro- 
ſtitute than of his friends? -Ought we not 
then Werren things, 
keing, it is the 


tues? For Sicko it, — can we 
that is good? what do, that is worthy, of 
Praiſe? Is ndt the Nate 'of man "who is 

volüptuduſneſs, a wretched con- 
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dition both for the body and foul? | Cer- 
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earneſtly to intreat Heaven that they may fall 
into the hands of very indulgent maſters, = 
cauſe their ruin E e N almoſti un 
awoeid able 41 ni Vd 
This is what 3 ue I 
on this ſubject. But if he appenred to be à 

lover of temperande in his diſcourſes; he wad 
yet a more exact obſerver of it in his adtions, 
ſhewing "himſelf to be not only invincible 
io the pleaſures of the ſeuſes, but even de 
priving bimſelf of the ſhtisfactiom of getting 
an eſtatel: for he held, that a man who 
8 of money from others, makes him- 
elf a ſervant to all their humours, and be. 
— their ſlave in 2 3 n Fears 
1 e, Waere 15605 43-0 
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> 1. relate, or the honour of 8 

what paſſed berween.; him and the ſophiſt 
5 Jep, „he deligned to. ſedyge away 
+0 r and to that end. .came to. hig 
2 when W s, with, hiwne.. 086. - 


pbers were happier than other men; 

| your wiſdom renders: you 
for you live at uch a rate, _ 
that no footman would live with a maſter; A 
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lives, more genteely, and more at his eaſe. 
If therefore, as in all other ſorts of arten ap 
prentices endegvonr to: imitate their maſters 
mould theſe WhO frequent 
on, become lite yu, it: ia coitain that you | 
Vill have taught them nothüng but to mae 
themſelves miſerable. E 0 aol Ie N 
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det is not ſo good, not Tor: nouriſhing? as 
yours, or becauſe it is more ſcarre and dearert 
or laſtly, becauſe your furt ſeems to ydu 
to be better? Know, that a man, who lilei 
what he eats, needs no other dugDοννH&.Qůũͤ and 
_ wiſhes for no other. As to your objectiom oſ 
my clothes, you apppear to me, Antiphon, to 
judge quite amiſs of the matter. For, do you 
not know! that we dreſs ourſelves differently, 
____, onlybecauſeof the hot or cold weather j and if 
wee wear ſhoes, it is becauſe we would walk the 
N enſier. But tell me, did you ever obſerve, that 
: the cold hath hindered me from going abroad ? 
Have you ever" ſeen me chuſe the cool and 

freſh ſtiades in hot weather? And though I 
/ go barefoot, do not you ſee that i ge wheres 
eyer I will? Do you not kn] that tiere 
3 re ſome perſons of a very tender conſtituti- 
ma, whoy by conſtant exerciſe, -farmount 
n | the weakneſs of their nature, and at length, 


endure fatigues better than they whoare nas | 
turally more robuft, but have not rakeri-pains | | 

to exerciſe and hardepi themſelves like the : 
thers ? Thus therefote, do not you believe s 
that I, who have all my life aecuſtomed my. i 
ſelf to bear patiently alt manner of facigues, ; 
cannot now more eaſily fubmit to this than 


mas never thought of nn : 
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TE L haue bo keen: deſire ufter daintibs, 4 1 
Neep litile, if I abandon not myſelf to any 
infamous amour, the ireaſon is} berauſe 1 
ſpend my time more delightfully ite things, 
-whoſe: pleuſure ens not in the moment af 
enjoyment, and that make me hope beſides, 
to receive an everlaſting reward; : Beſides, 
you know very well, that when a man ſees 
that his affairs go ill, be is not generally | 
very gay; and that on the contrary, they = 
who think to ſucceed in their deſigns) whe-- 

ther in agriculture, traffic, or avy other "uns 
dertaking, are very contented in their minds. 
Now, do you think, that from un ting 
whatſoever, there can proceed a ſatisfaction e- 
qual to the in ward conſciouſneſs of 
daily in virtue, and acquiring the acquairitance | 
and friendſtip of ihe beſt of men And'iPwe 
vere to ſerve bur friends or our eduntry, 
would, not a man, who lives Hike“ mei be 
more capable of it) than one that ſhould fol. 
ow. that courſe of life: which you take t be 
Jo:chariving/2/* If it were cieceſſarytio curry 
arms, which: of the two: would be the beſt 
ſoldier ? he-who mult dlways fare deliciouſly, 
.or he who is ſatisfied with what he finds? I 
they: were) to undergo a ſiege, | who:wwoul 
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but what may eaſily be had? One would 
think, Antiphon, that you believe happineſs 
to conſiſt in good eating and drinking, and 
in an eupenſive and ſplendid way of life. 
For my part, I am of opinion, that to have 
need of nothing at all, is a divine perfection, 
and that to have need but of little, is to 
approach very near the Deity : and hence it 
follows, that as there is nothing more excel - 
Jent than the Deity; whatever approaches 
neareſt to it, e n e neur et. 
em enerltenns. an © +l 
Another time — —— addreſſed Kimſelf 
70 Beese Loonſel you are an honeſt well- 
meaning man, Socrates; but it is certain 
you know little or nothing; and one would 
Re you own this. to be true, for you 
get nothing by your teaching: And yet, 
J perſnade myſelf, you would not part with 
your bouſe, or any of the furniture of it, 
without ſome gratuity, becauſe you believe 
them of ſome ſmall value; nay; you would nut 
part with them for leſs than they are worth: 
i therefore you thought your teaching worth 
any thing, you would be paid for it accord- 
ing to its value; in chis indeed you ſhew your- 
| elf honeſt, becauſe you will not, out of àvu- 
ice cheat any mah but ar the ſame time 
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5 Socrates anſwered e this manners 


and the docttine of 4 What is 
praiſe-worthy in the one, is ſo In the other 
= both of them are ſubject to the ſame vice: 
ſor, if a woman ſells her beauty for money, 


on is ſallen ih dove with i ber, and if ſhe 


malkes him ber friend, weoſky ſhe le a pu- 
dent woman. It is juſt the ſame wich the 


doctrine of plüloſophers; they that: fell it) 
are ſophiſts, and like the public women d but 
if a 'philaſopher: obſerve a yu « 


parts anti tencheili him j his knows; in 


order ta obtaln his friendſhip, we-ſzy of him, 
that he acts the part of a good and virtuous 
citizen. Thus as ſome delight in fine horſes, 
others in dogs vnd others in birds; for mn 
part all my delight is to be with my virtu-. 
ous friends, I teach them all the good I RnOoο9 
and recommend chem to all-whom1 believe 
capable to aſſiſt them in the way to perfection. 
We all draw togethet, ↄut of the ſame foun 
the precious: treaſures which, the antient ſa 
755 leſt uss wwe nun over, their len 
* nd an 
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we immediately eall her a proſtituse; but if 
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tice af it, and ſelect ix: in ſhort, e\belione - 


we have made a great improvement, hn 


we begin to lovei one another. This was 
the anſwer he made; ind when E heard hifi 
ſpeak in this manner, I thought Him very 
e eee, en, 
bearers to the love of vir ue. Ht} Jaghod ! 268555 
Another time when ee bim; 
ay de did tot concern bimſelf with: affairs 
of ſtate, ſeeing he thought himſelf capable 10 
make others godd paliticiabs di he returneu 
dis auſuler. Should I bei mort ſerbiceable 
to the tate, Lit took an employment;-whoſe 
fundtidn would be wholly bounded in my: 
perſon, and take up all my time, thin] am 
by inſtructing every -one}/as:1/doplakd in 
ur niching the republic with a great number 
of citizens wh ae apdbleitorſerve her 2 
mouniaiboe boon A do 180 vel FEY ad. 1681 
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cannot make others believe rid it ae” | 
him ; and if be can pg, them to wrt 
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Kr ts aſked him: this queſtion: If n 
were intruſted, Ariſtippus, with the educatls 3 
on of two young men, one to be a prince, 5 
and the other a private man, Ie Ae, . 5 55 ll | 
you educate. them? Lets: us! | 
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ot all. It is true, ſaid Ariſtippus, that nou- 
riſhment is the foutiddtioifof our life: fora 
man muſt ſoon die, if he be not nouriſhed. 

Lou would accuſtom both of thend, ſaid. So- 
crates, to eat and drink at a certain hour ? 

It is likely I ſhould. © But which of the two, 


. 5 | aid. es,. teagh * eat · 
W n e 7 t 


_ 


earneſt buſineſs? Him without doubt, an- 
ſwered Ariſtippus, whom intended: ro render 
c capable to govern, to the end that under him 
the affairs of the republic might not ſuffer by 
delay. Which af the two, dbndnued Socrates, 

would you teach to abſtain from drinking w 

Ke was thirſty; to ſleep but firtls, 70 8 late 

bed, to riſe early, to watch Vide viphts,to live 
Chaſtly, to get the better of his favourite incli- 

nations, and not to avoid fatigues, but exp 

himſelf ſreely to ibem? The ſame ſtill, ri 
plied Ariſtippus. And if there be any art that 
teaches to overcome our enemies, to which 
. of the two is it rather reaſonable to teach ir? 
I o0o him too, ſaid Ariſtippus, for without that 
'art, all the reſt would avail him nothing. I 
believe, ſaid Socrates, that a man, who has 
been educated in this manner, would not 
Suffer himſelf to be ſo eaſily ſurprized by his 
enemies, as the moſt part of animals do. For 
ſome periſh by their nme, 


{i 
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& you to this, continued Socrates, that the 
moſt neceſſary and moſt important affairs of 
life, as thoſe of war and huſbandry, are, 

#, with others of little leſs conſequence, per- 
formed in the fields and in the open air, and 

. that the greateſt part of mankind. accuſtom 

| themſelves ſo little to indure the inclemency 
of the ſeaſons, to fuffer heat and cold? Is 
not this a great neglect? and do you not 
think that a man who is to command others, 
dught to iure himſelf to all theſe hardſhips? 
Ithink he ought, anſwered Ariſtippus. There- 

IB fore, replied Socrates, if they who are pati 

6 ent and laborious, as we have faid, are wor- 

cy to command, may we hot tay; that they 

who can do nothing of all this, ought never 

0ð7 pretend to any office? Ariſtippus agreed 
YES * and Socrates went on. 5 

+ + Since then you know the rank which ei- 

this of tin wo . of aki onght to hold, 

amongſt which would you have us place you? 

Me! faid Ariftippus; why truly, not amongſt. 

_ thoſe that govern : for that is an officeT would 

never chuſe. Let thoſe rule who” have 

mind for it; for my part I envy not their 

Tondition. For, when 1 reflect that we find 

Ii hard enough to ſupply our own wants, 1 

do not approve of loading ourſelves beſides 

with W — ann, 


5 


W. 
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being often compelled to go without many. # $0 
things that we deſire, we ſhould engage 4 
ſelves in an employment that would render 
us liable to blame, if we did not take care · 6 
ſupply others with every thing they want: !:! 
think there is folly in all this. For republic 
make uſe of their magiſtrates as I do of my | 
Naves, who ſhall get me my meat and drink, 
and all other neceſfaries, as I command, and not 
preſume to touch any of it themſelves : ſo 
too the people will have thoſe, who govern the 
| Nate, take care to provide them with plenty 
of all things, and will not ſuffer them to do 
any thing for their own advantage. I thin 
therefore that all who are pleaſed with a hur - 
ry of affairs, and in creating buſineſs for o- =” 
thers,' are moſt fit to govern, provided they . 4 
have been educated and inſtructed in the 44 
manner we mentioned. But, for my part, 1 „ 
deſi ire to lead a more quiet and ealy life, 2 
Let us, ſaid Socrates, conſider, — 1 
by wits govern, lead more happy lives tha 
| their ſubjefts: among the nations that are 
now to us, in Aſia the Syrians, the Phry⸗ 3 
gians, and the Lydians are under the empire 
of the Perſians. In Europe, the Maeotians 
are fubject to the Scythians: in Africa, „ p 
9 reign over the reſt 2 ay Aft 
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molt happy? Let us look ĩ into Greene, where 
You, are at. preſent :. whoſe condition think : 
you.is moſt to be deſired, that. of the nations 
who rule, or of the people who are under the 
dominion of others ? I can never, ſaid Ariſtip» 
pus, conſent to be a ſlave; but there is a 
way between both, that. leads neither to em · 
pire nor, ſubjection, and this is the road of 
liberty, in which I endeavour to walk, be. 
cauſe it is the ſhorteſt to arrive at true quiet 
and repoſe. If yon had ſaid, replied Socra» - 
tes, that this way, which leads neither to 
empire nor ſubjection, is a way that leads 
far from all human ſociety, you would, per. 
baps, have ſaid ſomething: for, how can we 
lire among men, and neither command nor 
obey? g Do you not obſerve, that the migh= 
; ty oppreſs the weak, and uſe them as their 
 Haves,; after they have made them groan une. 
der the weight of oppreſſion, and given them 
juſt, cauſe to complain of their cruel uſage, - 
| Particular? And if they find any who will 
| pot ſubmit to the yoke, they ravage their 
countries, ſpoil their corn, cut down their 
trees, and attack them, in ſhort, in ſuch a 
manner, that they are compelled to yield 
themſelves up to ſlavery, rather than under 
80 ſo unequal a war? - Among private meg 
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chemſelves, do not the fron 
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| ber and were 
the w caker 7= T6 the enc 


therefore, that- this may not happen't to me, 
faid Ariſtippus, I con fine” myſelf not to Fly 
republic, but am ſometimes here, mcg 


there; and thin ir beſt to be a ſtranger Wher 
ever I In Ts invention of youts,” rex 
tet is very Extra6rdinary. 
vellers; Meller are not Bo fo möch in- 
feſted on the roads by robber 


ed Jocrate 


deterred, 1 ſuppoſe; b 


scyron, 'Procruſtes , ang the CO 


gag.” Wbt ten? 


in their 
the"s 


7 


* Theſe were e . n 4604 
_ They were ſlain by Theſeus. „ 


8 2 


1 


thelf nei 


on "*untty, and of are'conterntd" 

he laws in lb ork ve their re- 
3 and friends to aſſiſt them, have fortified. 
towns and arms for their defence; över and 
above, they have alliances with. he 
bours : and yet all theſe 
ſtances cannot entirely ſhelter them from the 
attempts and' ſurprizes'of wick But 
can Med, who ave” none e of theſe advants 


2 Scyron . 8 on ann} 


Theſcus. 
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4 are, ſor the mat Paley nh os onthe 
| xoads, 'PILeR. dangerous to moſt, men, whoy 
never enter a town, here you. have not 
leſs credit than the meaneſt inhabitant, and 
are as obſcure as the x etches who prey on 
roperties of others; in theſe circum» 
ne can your” 1 fay, expect to. be: ſafe, 
metely becauſe yon are a, ſtranger, or pero 
baps have got paſſports from the. Nates that 
promiſe you all manner of ſafety, coming or 
Boing, or ſhould it be your hard fortune to 
e a flave, ui: would wake ſuch a 
bac ove, ... that 4, maſter would. be never the 
r . for noud. For, who would ſuffer in 
is Emil a man, who would qt work, 20d 
yer expeQted to live, well ? But Jet us ſeg 
ode - maſters: uſe ſuch ſervants. Regie 
Wben they are top laſciviouę, they com- 
pel them to faſt gl. they.baye. brought them. 
ſo lo, that er haue na great: Nomech tg 
make love: if they are thieves, they prev 
em from ſtealing, by carefully, 2 * 
. they could take: they chain 
for fear he's ſhould run away if itt 


” on 1 


the zoacnndss we give! em. If you! yourſelf 
my friend; had a worthleſs ſlave, would you 
not take the ſame meaſures with bim? 1 
would treat ſuch a fellow, anſwerec Ari 


—— rer | 
muſt accuſtom themſelves to hunger and thirſt, 
to endure cold and heat, to ſlet 
chat they muſt voluntarily themſelves 
to a thouſati# other fati . 

= between 
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te fatigues of hunting diſincourage not the 
hunters, becauſe they hope to take the game 


they think it a reward for all' their tail, is 
certainly of very little value. Ought not 
they then, who labour to gain the friend- 
ſhip of good men, or to overcome their 
enemies, or to render themſelves capable 


of governing their families, ' and of ſerv- 


ing their country, ought not theſe, I ſay, 
joyfully to undertake the trouble, and to 


reſt content, conſcious of the inward, ap- 


probation of their own minds, and the re- 
gard and. eſteem of the virtuous? And to 


' convince you, that it is good. to impoſe Ia- 


bours on ourſelves, it is a maxim among 


F 


.which, are eaſily performed at che firſt at- 


35 tempt, | and: which we immediately, take de- 
light in, are not capable to form the body to 


that vigour and ſtrength that is requiſite in 
great undertakings ;- nor of imprinting in the 
foul: any conſiderable - knowlege ; but that 
thoſe. which require patience, . application, 
labour, and afliduity,: prepare the way to il- 
"luſtrious actions and great atchievements. 


This is the opinion of good, judges; and of 
* Heſiod, in particular, who ſays ſomewhere, 
iy aid ecuaiaigh wed 53 ot $5 
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Tu vice, in crouded ranks, the courſe we freer; 
The road is ſmooth, and her abode is near. 
But virtue's heights are reach with fweat and 
For thus did the immortal Powers ordain; Pain 
A long and raugh aſcent leads to her gate, 

Nor, till the fummit's gain d, doth toil e 


And to the ſame putpoſe Epicharmus: : 


The, Gods confer their blefſings- of the vice 
Of labour. + FEETERCH ene 95/7 


Who remarks in another place, b hits 


Thou fon of Aloth, avoid the charms 1 . 
Left pain ſucceed. — 


Of the ſame opinion is of wei in FA 
book. he has written of the life of Hercules, 
Where Viaxvux and Pazagurr: make their 
court to that hero, under the appearance of 
two beautiful women. His words, as near 
as I can remember, are as follow. 
When Hercules, ſays the morali, 7 bad 
£ arrived at, that part of his youth, in which 
* young men commonly chuſe for them - 
ceeding ſtages of their lives, enter into and 
« walk in the path of virtue or that of vice; 
© he went out into a ſolitary place, fit for 
* contemplation, there to conſider with him- þ 


r 
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« ſelf, which of thoſe two eee thould 
c purſue, be bt 
. < As he was\fitting Sens in Ae the 
faw two women of a larger ſtature than 
of them hail a genteel and amiable aſpect ; 
her beauty was natural and eaſy, her per- 
fon and ſhape clean and handſome, her 
eyes caſt towards the ground with an a- 
greeable reſerve, her motion and behaviour 
full of modeſty, andl her raiment white as 
ſnow. The other wanted all the native beau- 
ty and proportion of the former: her perſon 
was ſwelled, by luxury and eaſe, to a ſize 
quite diſproportioned and uneomely: — ſhe 
had painted her complexion,” that it might 
«© ſeem fairer and more ruddy, than it really | 
„was; and endeavoured” Fo appear more 
x graceful. than ordinary in her mien, by a 
mixture of affectation in all her geſtures. 
Her eyes were full of confidence; and her 
« dreſs tranſparent, that- the conceited beau- 
ty of her perſon might appear (through it 
to advantage: — ſhe caſt her eyes frequent 
ly upon herſelf, then turned them · on thoſe 
that were preſent, to ſee whether any one 
*. regarded her, and now and then looked 
* on abs pak he r in 1 her oun fha- 
4 do -r. 


„ „ AG g > 
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s they drew nearer, the former conti- = 

“ nued the ſame compoſed pace; while the © 

© latter, ſtriving to get before her, ran up 1 

to Hercules; and acrelſeg herſelf to him 

6 155 the following manner,” _ | 
I pereeive, my dear Nase e ; 

« in doubt which path in life you ſhould 

«« purfue!” If then you will be my friend, 

® and follow me, 1 will lead you to à path 

« the moſt eafy and moſt delightful, where- 

« in you ſhall taſte all the ſweets of life, and 

«live exempt from every trouble. You 

«© ſhall neither be coneerned' in war, nor in 

© the afftirs of the world, but ſhall only con- 

« ſider how-to gratify' all your ſenſes; —— OE 1 

« your taſte, with the fineſt dainties, and 

« moſt delicious drink; your ſight, wich the = 
« moſt agreeable chice; your ſcent, with 

& the richeſ> perfumes, and fragrancy of o- 

4 dours; how you may enjoy the embraces 

« of the für; on the ſofteſt bed 

4 render out mbers fxyeet and eaſy ;3 e 

ak. ; 

« 

« 


D and by what means enjoy, without e- 
ven the finalleſt care, all thoſe 800 0 


and mighty bleſſings. 8 
And, for fear) 1 det tho® þ 
ſources, *whence you are ta derive” thoſe 
4 invaluable bleffings; might at ſome time r 
2 other fail, and that you might, WO 25 

92 


* * 
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42 be obliged: to acquire them, at the expence 
4 of your mind, and the Ag labour and 
«. fatigue of your body; I before-hand aſ- 
« ſure you, that you ſhall freely enjoy all 
from the induſtry of others, undergo nei- 
< ther hardſhip nor drudgery, but have eve - 
% ry thing at your command, that can/af- 
4 ford you any pleaſure or advantage. 
Hercules, hearing the lady make him 
0 ach offers, deſired to know her name > 
to which ſhe anſwered, My friends, and 
* thoſe who. are well acquainted with me, 
* and whom I have conducted, call me Har- 


1 — 4 rixxss ; but my enemies, and thoſe who 
= - would injure my reputation, have Siven 


a Ta me the name of Puzasurs, _ 
In the mean time, the other . 
0 e proached, and in her turn accoſted him 
in this manner: 1 ao am come to 
« you, Hzacurzs, to oſſer my aſſiſtance; 
L who, am well acquainted with your di- 


00 vine extraction, and have obſerved the 
« excellence of your nature, even from your 


« childhood; from which I have reaſon to 
« hope, that, if you would follow, the path 
« chat leadeth to my reſidence, you will un- 
« dertake the greateſt enterprizes, and at- 
« chieve. the moſt —— and that 


+ 
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” among mortals, 1 But before 1 
< inulte you into my ſociety and friendſhip, 
J will be open and ſincere with you, and 

©, muſt lay down this as an eſtabliſhed treth, 
1 dag there is Oy ace whicti 
& The Gods have for a price upon every real 
« and noble pleaſure. If you would gain 
© the favour: of the Deity,” yow muſt be at 
« the- pains of - worſhipping him; if yo 
© would- be beloved by your friends; you 
« muſt ſtudy to oblige them; if you'wonld 
e log: an ee eee 
4 mired by all Greece, on account of your 

&« ſelf to do her ſome eminent ſervice. If 


« you would render your fields fruitful, and 


« fill your arms with corn, you muſt labour 
to cultivate the foil accordingly : would 


4 vou grow dh by ee hh a proper 


« extend your. drenigicas ecke. amd be 


< rendered capable of ſetting at liberty you? 
« 5 ne * aeg e 5 


, 6 £5 


14 Wee ee in e i than ir 
eh now ; becauſe in the carlieſt ages of the due 5 | 


people of the higheſt ans applied 
_ Ge: of e cattle.” *: Gags 
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to ſubjeftion 7 you muſt not only learn 
« of thoſe that are experienced in the art of 
War, but exerciſe yourſelf alſo in the uſe 
« of military affairs : and if you would ex- 
cel in the ſtrength of your body, you muſk 
keep your body in due ſubjection to your 
« mind, and exarelſe if n Hu 
4 pains. , - 
Here . 105d in upon ber Ulf. 
« courſe. « Do you ſee, my dear Hercules, 
through what long and difficult ways this 
«| woman would lead you to her promiſed 
- « delights ? - Follow me, and I will  ſhew 
« you a much ſhorter. and n to 
& happineſs.” IP 
Alas!“ replied the Goddeſs of Tas: 
© whole viſage glowed with a paſſion, made 
« up of ſcorn and pity, '« what happi- 
„ neſs can you beſtow ? or what pleaſure 
can you taſte, who would never do any 
EC thing to acquire it? You who will take 
© your fill of all pleaſures, before you feet 
« an appetite for any; you eat before you 
« are hungry, you drink before you are athirſt ; 
4 and, that you may pleaſe your taſte, muſt 
«have the fineſt artiſtsto prepare your viands; 
the richeſt wines, that you may drink with 
« pleaſure ; and to give your wine the finer 
"0 7 OO * for dee and 


i; 
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4 ſummer . Then, to make your ſlumbers 
uninterrupted, you maſt have the ſofteſt 
don and the eaſieſt couches; and a gen- 
4 tle aſcent of ſteps, to ſave you from any 
the leaſt diſturbance in mounting up to 
them 1. And all little enough, heaven 
4 knows! for you have not prepared yeur- 
« ſelf for ſleep by any thing you have done: 
4 but ſeek after it, only becauſe you have 
nothing 
© jojmens of love; in which you rather 
4 force, than follow, your inclinations : and 
are obliged-to. uſe arts, and even to per- 


“vert nature, to keep your : paſſions alive. 


Thus is it, that you inſtru&t-your follow- 
© ers; kept awake, for the greateſt part of 


the night, by debaucheries; and conſuming, 


« in drowſineſs, all the moſt ga ago 
e orta), 


* b njtent ee of the Greeks, FRE? ay 
alſo of the Romans, who, in the winter, hoarded up, 


in places under ground, nnn 
to. cool their wine in ſummer. 


1 As this relates to an eaſtern cuſtom, 3 | 
en commonly known among us, it required to be mors 
enlarged than- the original. It is ip the ſame ſenſe: than 
dhe Pfalmiſt ſpeaks of ne . vp WIE 8 


III. exxali. 3 


to do. It is the fame in the en- 


FY | 
t an outcaſt from the Gods , and defpiſed 
4 by good men. Never have you heard tha 
* moſt agreeable. of all ſounds, your owrr 
& praiſe ; nor ever have you beheld the moft 
pleaſing of all objects, any good work of 
4 your own hands.” Who would ever give 
any credit to any thing that you fay ? 
« Who would: aſfiſt you in your neceflity ? 
“ or 'what man of fenſe would ever venture 
« to be of your mad parties? Such as do 
&« follow: you; are robbed of their ſtrength, 
« when they are young; void of wiſdom, 
« when they grow old. In their youth they 
are bred up in indolence, and all manner 
4 of delicacy; and paſs their old age with 
tc difficulties and diſtreſs: full of ſhame for 
hat they have done, and oppreſſed with the 
« burden of what they are to do; ſquander- 

« ers of pleaſures, in their youth; ang;ſoard- 
« ers up of affſictions, for their old age. 
« On the contrary, my converſation is 


* with ahe Gods 2 — 


+ This, perhaps, may relate to me 
ton about the introduction of moral evilg but, as there 


are no veſtiges of that tradition to be found (ſo far as 
we know) among the writings of the pagans, this paſs 
ſage muſt lie ſtill in obſcurity : to attempt conjeQures 

dbout it, as ſome have done, gary". 
it moꝛe doubtful, N oh 


a 


Gap. t. 'OF/SOCRATES, 8 
44 there is nothing excellent performed by ei- 
e ther, without my influence. I am reſpect. 
6e ed above all things, by the Gods, and by 
« the beſt of mortals; and it is juſt T ſhould, 
am an agreeable companion to the artĩ - 
6 zan; a faithful ſecurity to maſters of fa- 
« milies; a kind aſſiſtant to ſervants; an uſe- 
« ful aſſociate in the arts of peace; a faith- 
« Fu ally ur labotre of war's; ad Db baſk 
« uniter of all friendſhips: 9 
- « My votaries too enjoy a pleaſare in e e 
„very thing they either eat or drink, e- 
e ven without having laboured fbr it; be - 
e cauſe they walt — of their ap- 
4 petites. Their fleep is ſweeter an that 
« of the indelent end unaftive: and den are 
« neither overburdened with it, hen they 
« awake; nor do they, for the ſake of it, 
tc omit the neceſſary duties of life. My 
“ young men have the pleaſure of being 
« praiſed by thoſe who. are in years; and 
« thoſe who are in years, of being honour=  _. 
« ed by thoſe who are young. They look 
66 back with comfort on their paſt actions, and ; 
delight themſelves in their preſent employ- - 
ments. By my means they are fayoured © 8 
« by the Gods, beloved by their friends, and 3 
« honoured by their country s and wherl' 
1 the appointed period of their kyes is come, 
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40 « vien, but live and flouriſh in the eee 
« of mankind,, even to the lateſt poſterity. 
Thus, my dear Hercules! who are de- 
e ſcended of divine anceſtors you may ae. 
4 quĩre, by virtuous toil and induſtry, this 
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_ Gftruſt,welaugh ar him: * 
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dd for bis graceful appearance, for being wells 
ſaped, and of a robuſt conſtitution. But 
do you know n ower Genn Aden un 
ſwered Scctates : but I have indecdih 

ſaid,-i that Perieled knew a e Us 
means of which he charmed the republic, and 
gained the the favour and eſteeni of all. Crie 
ſtobulus continued: What was it that The · 
miſtocles id to make himſblf: ſo eſteemed d 
He uſed no other cliarnis; ſaid: Socrates, than 
theramineht ſervices he rendered tothe ſtates 
Which is as much as: to. ſay; replied: |Critoh | 


mn bar to gain the--frientihip- of die 


 I2po flile aid Batrates;tbavanypobeſhould 
ber nas fikndihip of mien -r 
poſſeſſed of dne rg οq& 
1 1 
ſeen deſpicable eee, dy dhe 
moſt famavs.orators;/ahd perſons:who knew = 
nothiagi of werd zins in Faniſjarity.wieh great 
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— nehertbeleſ; Gince ir-is Inipoſible fois min 
of no worth whatever to have: the 
of men of condition: and meritg tell me ue. 
cher the man w⁰ acquires: che character of 
ene, obtains, at the ſame tha 
the frieridſbip of albwho'poſſeſs that excellent 
character? The reaſon; I ſuppoſe, = 
aſk this queſtion; anſwered: Socrates}? is. bet 
. dauſe you frequently obſerve” diſſenſioms 
mong thoſe who equally cheriſh hondur, an 
| would all of them rather die chan ooh a 
Wer and vom are ſurpribed, bt im 
ſtead of living, in friendſhip; they Uifagred 
emoag :themfſctues,” and are ſometimes more 
difficult'to recondile, than the viteſt of all mei. 
This is a misfortune, added Critobulus, that 
arrives: not among private men only : fog 
difſenſions, nay, even wars will happen ſome 
mines to break: out in the beſtigovernell oxeu 
publics; : where -virtde i in he higheſt 20. 
me; apd\-where vice is held io tha m 
Liderwioas is my wind, 1 know not where 
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in their neceſſities, and they are grateful for 
the N which they lend one another 

2nſion,, deeauſe one and the ſame 
— being agreeable to many, they contend 
to have it, and endeavour to prejudice and 
' thwart one another in their deſigns. , Thus 
| nevolence, envy produces hate. But friend» 
ſhip overcoming all theſe difficulties finds out 
the virtuous, and unites them together. For, 
out of a motive of virtue they chuſe rather 
to live quietly i in a mean condition, than to 
gain the empire of the whole earth by the ca- 
lamities of war. When they. are pinched 
with hunger or mol, they endure them with 
r Wher 
at any time their deſires for the enjoyments 
of love grow violent and headſtrong, then 
Keaſon, or Self- government, lays hold on 
the reins, checks the impetuoſity of the paſr 
ſion, keeps it within due bounds, and will 
not allow them to tranſgreſs the great rule 
of their duty. They enjoy what is lawful. 
| ly their own, andd are ſo far from uſurping 
the rights and properties of others, that they 
even give them part of what they have, The 
agree their differences in ſuch a manner; that 
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complain. They are never tranſported with 
unger ſo far as to dommit any action, of 
which they may aſtet wards repent. - Envy 
is a paſſion they are * of, becauſe they 
live in a mutyal comthunication of what they 
poſſeſs, and conſider iet to 


friends, as things in their own poſſeſſion, © 
From benee you ſee that the virtuous do not | 
only net oppoſe; but - that they aid one an- 


other in the enployments of the (republic 
for they who ſeek for honours and rest of. 


fices only te have an opportunity of enrich- 
ing themſelres, and exerciſing a eruel tyran- 


ny, or to live an eaſy and effeminate' life, 
are certainly very wicked and unjuſt, not ; 


can they ever hope to Rye in friend(blp' with 
any man. Jt 1919 OA. * reed 91. 23 411229 


But why ſhould he; Who deſires not auß 
authority, but only the better to defend hint- | 


ſelf from the wicked; or to aſſiſt his friends, 
or be ſerviceable to his country; why : ſhould 
ſuch a man, I ſay, not agree with another, 


Is it becauſe he would be leſs capable to ſerve 
the republic, if he had virtuous aſſociates in 


che adtniniſtration of affalrs? If, in the tur- 


Lee the moſt-ſtrong 
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whoſe intentions are the ſame' with his own? - 


do enter into a league againſt 85 
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110 MEMORABLE THINGS Book. Il, 
in all the courſes, and win all the prizes: 
for which reaſon they are not ſuſſered to do 
ſo. Therefore, in affairs of ſtate, fince; no 
man is hindered from joining with whom:he 
pleaſes, | to do good to the republic, is it not 
more advantageous | when we concern our - 
ſelves in the government, to make friendſhip 
with men of : honour and probity, who. are 
generally too the moſt knowing and capable, 
and to have them for our aſſociates than to 
make them our advuerſaries? For it is ma: 
nifeſt, that when a man is engaged i in a com- 
bat, he ought to have ſome to aſſiſt him, 
and that he will have need of a great many, if 
thoſe whom he, oppoſes, be valiant and pow- 
preſents. to thoſe who eſpouſe his, quarrel, 
10 encourage them to make a more reſolute 
and vigorous defence. Nou, it is beyond 
all diſpute, that it is much better to oblige 
the good, though they are but a few, than 
the wicked, of whom. there is a great num. 
cher; becauſe, the former are eaſily gained o- 
ver to your ſideg whereas the latter are hard- 
ly won by the beſt fayours, and thoſe in the 
.greateſt abundance. too, to eſpouſ _— 
ann. 91 00 Mies ne oY 1% OP hop #4" 
However it be, Critabulus, take courage, 
;endeavpur e become virtuous, and then 


A 


1 
beldly purſue the friendſhip of honeſt men 1 
this is a ſort of chace in which I may be help- 
ful to you, becauſe I am naturally inclined to 
love. I attack briſkly thoſe I love, and lay 
out all my {kill to make myſelf beloved by 
them. -'T'endeavour to kindle in their minds 
a flame like mine, and to make them deſire 
my company, as ardentiy as I long for 
theirs. You ſtand in need of this addreſs, 
when you would contract a friendſt.ip with 
any one. Hide not then the ſecrets of your 
ſoul from me, but let me know who they 
are for whom you have a regard for, hay- 
ing made it my. ſtudy to pleaſe thoſe: who! - 
were agreeable to me, I believe that, by N 
experience, I have now got ſome conſider- 
able inſight into the purſuits and ways of men. 

I have longed a great while, ſaid Critobulus, 

to learn this art; eſpecially If it may be em- 
ployed to gain me the: friendſhip of:thoſey - 


ces *OB'SO CRATE 


whoſe perſons are not only comely and gen- E 


teel, but whoſe minds are repleniſhed and 
debe with all virtue. Socrates replied: 
But my method ſorbids to uſe violence, and 
I am of opinion, that all men fled from the 
wretch'Scylla, / becauſe the. detained them by 
force: whereas the Syrens did no violence 
to any man; and employed only their tune - 
| ful woices'to/ detain thoſe who paſſed near 
K 2 
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themſelves to be inſenſibly charmed by the 
muſic of their ſongs. Be ſure, ſaid Critobu- 
lus, that I will uſe no violence: to them, 
whaſe friendſhip I would gain, and therefore 
delay no longer to teach me your art. Will 
vou give me your word likewiſe, ſald Socra-. 
tes, that you will not even give them a kiſs? 
I promiſe you, ſaid Critobulus, I will not, 
unleſs they are very beautiful perſons. You 
miſtake the matter, replied Socrates; the 
beautiful permit not thoſe liberties ; but the 
ugly grant them freely enough, becauſe they 
know very well, that ſhovld any beauty de 
aſeribed to chem, it is only in conſideratkm 
of that of the ſoul. I will not tranſgreſs in 
this point, faid Critobulus ; only impart to 
me the ſecret you know, to gain friends. | 
When you vould contract a Friend@dip 
: kth any one, ſaid Socrates, you muſt give 
me leave to tell him, that you have a great 
_ eſteem for him, and that you defire to be his 
friend. With al my heart, anſwered Cri- 
tobulus; for ſure no man can wiſh ill to a 
man who eſteems him. And if I add beſides, 
continued Socrates, - that becauſe! you ſet a 
great value on his: merit, you have much af- 
fection for his perſon, will you not take 1 
amiſs? Not at ell ud Criicbulus: for I 


3 


l 25 
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thoſe who bear us good - will. 1 may then, 
ſaid Socrates, ſpeak in that manner to thoſe 
whom you deſire to love: but will you like- 
wiſe give me leave to advance, that your 
greateſt pleaſure is, to have good friends, 


that you take great care of them, that ou 


behold their good actions with as much joy, 
as if you yourſelf had performed them, and 


that you rejoice at their good fortune, as - 


much as at your own: that you are never 
weary when you are ſerving them, and that 


you believe it the glory of a man of honour - 


to ſurpaſs his friends in benefits, and his ene- 


mies in valour? By this means I think I 


ſhall be very uſeful to you in procuring you 


good' friends, Why do you aſk me leave, 


ſaid Critobulus, as if you might not ſay of 
me whatever you pleaſe? No indeed, an- 
ſwered Socrates; for I remember.what Aſpa- 
ſia once ſaid, that match-makers are ſucceſs- 
ful in their buſineſs, when they tell truth of 


the perſons in whoſe behalf they court, but 


that the marriages made by their lies are un- 


fortunate; becauſe they who are deceived 
hate one another, and hate yet more the per- 


that put them together. And therefore, 
the ſame reaſon, I think I ought not to 


— your. praiſe. Jou are then ſo fax 
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only my friend, e that if 


T have any good qualities to make myſelf be 


eſteemed, you will aſſiſt me; if not, you 


will invent nothing in my behalf. And do 


you think, faid Socrates, that I ſhould do 
you more ſervice in giving you falſe praiſes, 


that are not your due, than by exhorting you 


to merit the praiſe of all men? If you 
doubt of this, conſider the | conſequences of 
it, — If, for inſtance, I ſhould tell the own- 


er of a ſhip that you are an excellent pilot, 


and he upon that-ſhould give you the con- 


duct of the veſſel, what hopes could you 


have that you ſhould not periſh ?— Or-if 1 


| ſhould fay publickly, that you are an expe- 


rienced genera}, or a great politician, and if 
you, by that character which I ſhould un- 


juſtly have obtained for you, ſhould be pro- 
moted to the ſupreme magiſtracy, to what 
=» dangers would you expoſe: your own life, 
and the fortune of the ſtate? — Or if I ſhould 

make any private perſon believe, that you 


were a good oeconomilſt, and he ſhould truſt 


you afterwards with the care of his family, 


- would not you be the ruin of his eſtate, and 


_ © expoſe yourſelf to ridicule and contempt ? . 
Which is as much as to ſay, Critobulus, | 


. that the ſhorteſt and ſureſt way to Bve with 


* honour in che world, is is he in xealepiiie 


experience of them. Take my 
and labour to acquire them: || 


bis friends, and if through im 
they fell into any misfortune, he endeavour- 
his good counſels : if 
e he did all 4 
: : his behaviour i in theſe occaſions, ,  : 
; | who looked 
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116 MEMORABLE” THINGS Book I; 
that ſomething troubles you: but impart the - 
cauſe of your grief to your friends, and per- 
haps we may comfort you. Indeed, ſaid he, 

Fam in great aMiQtion : for ſince the late 
troubles, many perſons having fled for ſhelter- 
to the Piraeus, it has ſo fallen out that my 
ſiſters, nieces, - and couſins have all thrown - 
themſelves upon me, ſo that I have no leſs 
than fourteen of them to maintain. You 
know very well that we receive no profit of 
our lands, the enemies being maſters of the 
open country: our houſes in the city are 
uninhabited, there being at preſent very little 
company in Athens: 2 no-body will buy any 

goods, no mag will lend honey upon any ins 
tereſt 6 and I believe we may as ſoon 
take it up in the middle of the ſtreets, as 
find where to borrow it. And I am much 
concerned that I ſhall not be able to aſſiſt my 
relations whom I ſee ready to periſh, while 

it is impoſſible for met6 maintain them in 
the preſent ſcarcity of all things. Socrates 
having heard him patiently, ſaid to him: 

How comes it to paſs, | that Ceramon, who 

VP has ſo many perſons i in his family, finds means 

= not only to maintain them, but likewiſe to 

? enrich himſelf by the profit he makes ofghem, 

= and that you are afraid of ſtarving to death, 

becauſe FOR have a great ROE in yp: "oy 
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care of, and I am to provide for perſon 
who are free. Socrates went on: for which 
have you moſt eſteem, for -Ceramon's ſlaves, 
or for the perſons. whe are at Lr 
Tbere is no eom 


replied Socrates, — * 1 


rich, by means of thoſe whom you acknow. 


lege to be of leſs value, and that you ſhould - 


grow poor, and be reduced to ſtriits, told 
you keep men of condition in your labile? 
whom you value more? By no means, ſaid 
Ariſtarchus; there is a wide difference be- 
follow ſome trades; but the perſons I have 
with me, have had a liberal education, and 
follow none. May not he, 1 
who knows how to do any thing that is uſe - 
_ tal, be oldies: knows trade — . certai 


Sond, g 0 ee e e 
coats, and other the like manufactures, things 
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118 MEMORABLE THINGS Bo 
then afraid of, added Socrates ? why do you 
complain of poverty, ſince you know how to 
get rich? Do not you obſerve how wealthy 
Nauſicides is become, what numerous herds 
he is maſter of, and what vaſt ſums he lends 
the republic? Now, what made this man 
ſo rich? Why, nothing but one of 'thoſe 
manufactures we mentioned, that of making 
dat meal. You: ſee too that Cirtbes keeps 
all his family, and lives at his eaſe upon what 
he has got by being a baker. And how doth 
Demeas, of the village of Colyttus, get his 
Livelihood ? by making caſſacks. What 
makes Menon live ſo comfortably? his cloak 
manufacture. And are not moſt of the in- 
|  habitants of Megara, in good (circumſtances 
enough, by the trade which they drive of coats 
and ſhort jackets? — I grant all this, ſaid 
Ariſtarchus; but ſtill there is a difference be- 
twixt theſe perſons and me: for, whereas 
they have with them ſome barbarians whom 
they have bought, and compel to work 
what brings them in gain; I, for · my part, 
keep only ladies and gentlemen at my 


| houſe, perſons who are free, and ſome of 


them, my own relations. — Now, would 
you have me to ſet them to work? And be- 
cauſe they are free and your relations, ſaid! 
| Ts, do you think they. ought to do no- 


e. or SOCRATES. 41 


ching but eat and ſleep ? : 'Do/you obſerve, 
that they Who live thus idle and at their eaſe, 
lead more comfortable lives than others? DG 
you think them more content, more chean 
ul, that is to ſay, more happy than thoſe 
who, employ themſelves in any of thoſe ma- 
nufactures we have mentioned, or in; what- I 
ever elſe tends to the utility or-convenience = 
of life? Do you imagine, that idleneſsand lazi> © +3 
neſs contribute toward our learning things ne f 
ceſſary; that they can enable us to retain thoſe 
things we have already learnt; that they hel 7 
to ſtrengthen the body, or keep it in health: - 
that they can aſſiſt us to get riches, or keep - "oy 
 _ have got already and do you be- 
Jieve chat labour and induſtry are good for 
2 Wyy did your ladies learn what 
you ſay they know, did they believe them to 
be uſeleſs things, and had they ee 
ver to put them in practice? Or, on the 3 
.contrary, was it with deſign to imploy t ben 
ſelves in thoſe matters, and to get ſomething 1 
by them? Is it a greater piece of wiſdom 3 
to ſit ſtill, and do nothing, than to-buſy 1 
one's ſelf in things that are of uſe in liſe, anfe 
that turn to account? and is it not more 7 
reaſonable for a man to veoek,--tHhan to be 
% to ie? Shall Lach OY «my t, 4. 
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ſtarchus? Well then, I am of opinion, that 
in the condition you are in, you cannot 
lobe your gueſts, nor they you: for ws 
reaſon, that you; on the one hand, feel 
are a burden to you; and they, on the © 
ther, perceive you uneaſy and diſcontented, 
on their account. And it is to be feared 
that the diſoontent will encreaſe on both ſides, 
and that the ſenſe of paſt favours will wear 


* 


gt bus when. you ſer them to work, you 


will: begin to love them, becauſe they will 


bring you ſome profit 1 and when they find 


that you regard them with more complacen- 
ey, they will not fail to have more love for 


vou. The remembrance of your kindneſſes 


will be more grateful to them, and the o- 
bligations they have to you will be the great- 
«er; In a word, you will de kinder relations, 


and better friends; Indeed, if what they 


were to do, was a thing worthy of blame, it 


would be better to die than to think of it; 


how to do's thing well, will 
of it with honour and pleaſure. ''' Therefore 
defer no longer to make the propoſal to 


but what they can do is honourable, and be- 


of their ſex: and whoever knows 
noquit we 


them, ſince it will be ſo advantageous to all 
e ere. be aſſured they will receive it 
nee po G0 God f Nhat 


ier L am now reſolved te ge tr 
e and err — 
i 3p0Y — 3k 
cuted:' Ariftarchites ade? what he rr | "5 
he hid id 4 proiifion'ef wolf and the ladies | 
worked from morning to night. ' 'This oceu· 


that none but he was idle, Why do you 
not put them in mind, ſaid Socrates, of tha 
fable of the dog? For, in the days when 
beaſts could | 
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: it is l Vho pro 
8 tet you; W's is 1 pH hinder thieves from 
you away, and wolves from ſucki 
WES Jour blood : if I were not - always keepi 
© * watch about you, you would. not dare ſo. 5 
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- for their ſafety, with as much care as a faith- | 
ful and courageous dog watcheth over a herd 


5 8 [cauſe of you no man d 
| . 8 1 that 1 It is by : your means, 
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Socrates. þ 3 Eutherus to. abandon. 55 : : 


way of ling and le letale mn. 
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Mn Nod his —_— 
ſeen for a gr eat while be ore, he en- — ' 
whence be came ? YA ' 
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utherus 7 us & come ng from 


bogs Fa towards the end of the wa war , — | 
1. thy rned from a voyage. T had made : or or, I 


aſter havin 1 ving | loſt all the eſtate I had u MY 
frontiers, And my fa er having left me no- — 
ing in Attica, I was forced to work for m 
n 1055 1 believe it better to do. (6, tin — 
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hs a ſhort while, tin . Ne- 
yertheleſs, replied Socrates, when you come 
to be old, it will coſt yo -omething to 
maintain yourſelf, and yet you will not then 
able to earn any thing. — You ſay very 
true. You had beſt then, continued Sowra- 
tes, employ yourſelf now in bukneſs that will 
enable you to lay by ſomething for your old 
age, and get into the ſervice of ſome rich 
man, who has occaſion for an oeconomiſt, to 
have the inſpection over his workmen, to ga- 
iber in his fruits, to preſerve what belongs 
Io kim; that be ay reward you for the 
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Glfigute, Tepe Eutherus, to ſubmit to be a 
nee. Vet, ſaid. Socrates, t the. magiſtrates 
in 3 and all that are in i employments, 
are not therefore reputed, ſaves: on the con 
D I. they are , eſteemed honourable, |: =, Be 

| as it will, | aid Eutherug, I can never | 
think of entering into any office, where 1 
might, be hable to blame, for 1 would not like 
to be cenſured. by another. But where, ſaid 
Socrates, will you find any employment, 
in which a man is abſolutely perfect, and al- 
together free from blame? For it is very 
difficult to be ſo exact as not to fail ſome- 
| times, and even though we ſhould net bavg 
failed, it is hard to Aue the cen] | _ 


| bad judges : - and I ſhould think it a very odd '- "TOY 
and ſurprizing thing, if in that very em FP 
ment wherein * ſay you are now engag=  - 
ed, you were fo dexterous and experts 


that no man ſhould find any thing | 5 q 
What you are therefore to obſerve, is i 7 


avoid thoſe who make it their buſineſs to find 
fault without reaſon, and to have to do with ng 
more equitable perſons; to undertake what | 
you can actually perform, to rejeft what 

you find yourſelf unfit to do; and when you 

have taken in hand to do any thing, to at- 

compliſh it in a manner the moſt excellent 
and perfect you can. Thus you will be leſs 
ſubject to be blamed ; — vill find relief to 
your poverty, — lead an eaſier life, de out 


S» 


of danger;— and will ſufficiently p e for 
dhe neceſſities of your old age. ks 
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1 E. . happening un meet. $6- 
” crates, complained to him, chat it was 
very difficult for a man who, would keep 
what he had, to live in Athens; for, ſaid 
be, 1 am now ſued by ſome men, though 1 
never did mem the. leaſt injury, but "my 
becauſe they know that 1 had rather 
mem a little money, than imbroil weer 
in the troubles of law: Socrates ſaid to 
bim, Do you keep dogs to hinder the 
_ wolves from coming at your flocks 13 
5 * need not doubt but I do, anſwered Cri- 
Ought you not likewiſe, replied Socra- 
mo to keep a man, who were able to drive 
away all thoſe that trouble you without cauſe ? 
1 would, with all my heart, ſaid Crito, but 
that I fear, that in the end he too would 
"turn againſt me. Why ſo, ſaid £ 


of that houſe open to him 
hat he always found fo fa- 


228 MEMORABLE ” 
Crito: then he made it his buſineſs im 


— who had ſlandered Crito, vdr in- 
-Formed againſt him, and found them to be 
guilty of many crimes, and that they had a 
great number of enemies. This encouraged 
him to take them to taſſc, and he proſecuted 
one of them for a crime, which would have 
ſubjected him to a corporal puniſnment, or 

at leaſt to a pecuniary mulct: this fellow, 
who knew his caſe to be bad, and that he 


could not juſtify himſelf, employed all ſorts. 
ol ſtratagems to get rid of Archedemus, who 
"nevertheleſs would not quit his hold, till the 
other had diſcharged Crito, and given him 


money beſides, i in name of trouble and charg - 
es. He managed ſeveral of his affairs with 


| like ſucceſs, which made Crito be thought 


happy in having him: and as hen a ſhep- 
herd has an excellent dog, the other ſhep- 


| herds are glad to bring their flocks near his, 
that they may be ſafe likewiſe ; ſo ſeveral of 


+Crito's friends began to make n court to 


him, and begged him to lend them Archede- 

mus to defend them. He, ſor his part, was 
glad to oblige Crito; and it vas obſerved at 

length, that not only Cxito lived undiſturb-. 
ed, but all his friends likewiſe any if _ | 
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0 IS t of Hermogenes, ”whd to accept of | 2 
| TEE I ; rot non en 27 
CRATES, meeting one day with | | 

* ace him thus: if one . 
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brought him to me. And if one of them 
Were ſick, would you take cafe of him, and 
ſend for phyſicians to endeavour to ſave his 
Ufe ?——Whthout doubt I would. And if you 
ſaw, replied Socrates, one of your friends, 
that is to ſay, à perſon” who renders you a 
thouſand times more ſervice than a ſlave, re- 
duced'to extreme want, ought you not to 
relieve him? I ſpeak. this to you on account 
of Hermogenes. You very well know he is 
not ungrateful, and that he would ſcorn to 
receive the leaſt favour from you, and not 
return you the like. Tou know likewiſe | 
that a great number of ſlaves are not io be 
valued like one man who ſerves willingly, 
who ſerves with zeal and affection, and who is 
not only capable of doing what he is deſired, 
but who can likewiſe, of himſelf, think of 
many things that may be of ſerviee to us: ho 

well, who foreſees what · may happen, | 
and oem whom we may expect to receive 
good advice. Now, the beſt managers hold 
it as a maxim, that when we find any thing 
'of value to be ſold cheap, we ought to buy 
it. Think of it therefore; for as times now 
| 80, you may proeure yourſelf many friends 
at a cheap rate. vou ſay right, replied Pi- 
odorus; and therefore pray ſend Hermogenes 
to me. Excuſe me in that, anſwered Seen 
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* hk 


ourſelf, as to ſend for him. 
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gratification obliged him to be 
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tes; you would do as well to go to him 


his friend: 


after which, Hermogenes took particular care 
to pleaſe Piodorus, and, ſought all opportu- 
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4 | the Qualifications of a General. 
Ws: E T us now ſee how Socrates was ſer- 
"="  viceable to thoſe who were deſirous to 
1 qualify themſelves for employments of truſt 
3 and honour, by adviſing them to apply them- 
"= ſelves diligently to the ſtudy of their duty, 
muat they might acquire a perfect knowlege 
Oe” Ob es ia 
| HFaving heard, that there was arrived at 
Athens one Dionyſodorus, who undertook 
to teach the art of war, he made the 
ing diſcourſe to one of his friends, who pre- 
' FE» 3; | 


it is to be preſumed, that his 
ct will procure fi 
his faults will be followed with 
And therefore, a man who ſhould neglect to 
make himſelf capable of ſuch an 
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» player on that mee though he ne. 
ver toucheth it; and as he who is knowing 
in the art of phyſic, is a phyſician, though 
be never practiſe: ſo this young man, hav: 
ing; learned. to command, i is become a gene» 
ral, though not a man of us ſhould. ever give 


our voice to make him ſo. On the contrary, 
it is in vain for him who-knows. not how ts 


command, to get himfelf choſen; he will 


not be onę ot a better general for it, no moe 
than he who knows nothing of phyſic, is 2 
better phyſician, becauſe he has the repurati- 


on of being one. Then turning towards 
the young man, be went on. But becauſe 


it may happen, that one of us may Hye the 


honour of commanding a regiment or a com 


| -pany in. the troops that are to oompoſa your 


army, to the end we may not be intirely 


ignorant of the military art, pray tell: us, by 
what he began to inſtruft you. By what he 
ended, anſwered: the voung man; for he 
iſhewed me only the order, that ought to be 
obſerved in an army, either in marching, en- 
"camping, or fighting. But what is that, fad 
| Socrates, in compariſon of the many other 
285 duties ineumbent on a general P36 He muſt, = 


beſides, take care for the pre 


war; be muſt fri ae + foldierawith- ve. | 
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ways of ordering. pin 


| Socrates, how to know the good and the bad 
ſoldiers aſunder, otherwiſe this xule can be 


as. aus THINGS Book IN) 


dtaw them on, and thoſe in the laſt puſh 


them forward. He has taught you too, ſaid 


of no uſe to you: for if you were to tec- 
kon money upon a table, and were ordered 


to lay the beſt at the two ends, and the worſt N 
In. the middle, how could you do this, if 


you had not been ſhewn how to diſtinguiſh 
between the good and the bad? 


replied the young man, he did not texch we 


hat you mention; and, I ſuppoſe, we muſt 


learn of ourſelves to diſcern the good ſoldi- 


. ets from the bad. If you pleaſe, continued 


Socrates, let us conſider how a general ought 
to govern himſelf in this matter; if it were 


to take any money, ought he not to make 
the moſt covetous march in the front? If 


it were an action of great peril, ought he 


not to ſend the moſt ambitious, becauſe they 
ere the men, who, r ee bene 


ruſun into the midſt of dangers? And as 
for them, you would not be much troubled 


to know them, for they are forward.enough 
in. diſcovering themſelves... But tell me: 
when this maſter ſhewed you the different 


when to. make uſe of one way, and wh then of 
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MJ MEMORABLE THINGS Book I. 
why does the ſame poet 10 as. 
lkewiſe for being, 3 


— 


At once a gracious prince, and; generous warrior ? 


For Þ it not true, that to gain a e 
character of being generous and a warrior 
too, it is not ſufficient to be brave in his own 
"nk and to fight with intrepidity ; but he 
muſt likewiſe animate the whole army, and 
be the cauſe that every ſoldier behave bim - 
Felf like him: and to gain the reputation of 


a good and gracious prince, it is not enough 


to have ſecured his private affairs, he muſt 
alſo take care that plenty and happineſs be 
ſeen in all places of his dominions. For kings 
are not choſen, to take care of themſelves 
only, but to render happy the people bo 
chuſe them. All people engage in war on- 
y to ſecure their own quiet, and chuſe com- 
manders that they may have guides to con- 
duct them to the end which they propoſe to 
themſelves: a general therefore ought to pre- 
pare the way of good fortune to thoſe who 
raiſe him to that dignity: this is the moſt 
__ lorious fucceſs he can deſire, as nothing can 
de more ignominions to Nias hazy bo'do the 
_— | . 
We ſee by this Aſcoutle; that Socrates, 
deſigning wo give the "EY ood pr 


ee 5 
* bw 
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continued Socrates, to get good horſts? It 
is not my buſineſs to look to that, replied 
the general; every trooper muſt take care 
for himſelf. And what, ſaid Socrates, if 


they bring you horſes, whoſe: feet and legs 


are good for nothing, or that are ſo weak 
and lean, that they cannot keep up with the 
others, or ſo reſtiff and vicious, that it would 
be impoſſible to make them keep their ranks, 
what good could you expect from ſuck ca- 
valry ? what ſervice would you. be able to 
do the ſtate ? — Vou are much in the right, 
Socrates; and I promiſe you I will take care 
what horſes are in my troops, — And will 


you not have an eye likewiſe on the troopers? 


Yes, anſwered he. In my opinion then, an- 
ſwered Socrates, the firſt thing you ought to 
do is to make them learn to get a horſe· back. 
No doubt of it, replied the general; for by 
that means they would the more eaſily eſcape, 
If they ſhould happen to be thrown off their 
horſes, Socrates went on: you ought alſo 
io make them exerciſe, ſometimes here, ſome- 


* times there; and particularly in places like 


thoſe where the enemy generally is, that they 
may be good horſemen in all ſorts of coun» 
| tries: for when you are. to fight, you will 
not ſend to bid the enemy come to you in 
de plain, where: you. uſed e Exerc Ive 
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borſe. Lou muſt train them up likewiſe” g 
ance dhe ſpear: and 1. P00 1 Vaud mae 
them very brave fellows, you mut 
them with a principle of honour, ' and in- 
flame them with rage againſt the enemy 
Fear not, faid he, that I will ſpare my la. — 
bour. But have you, reſumed Socrates . » 74 
thought on the means to make yourſelf o e 
beyed? for vithout that all your brave „ 
troopers will avail you nothing. It is true, 
ſaid he; but bow ſhall I gain that point uf q 
ibem! ? Know you not, 123 m_ x 
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in all things men racy ICY * 25 i } 
we moſt willingly abet roche: Tool 


of the beſt phyſicians ;. at 
him who has moſt experience ip I All this 
1 grant you. n 
in the N of the cava 


| pleaſed to of — But #1 them fot oY 


that. be ſufficient to make them obey me? — 
Yes certainly, ſaid Socrates ; if you can per:. 


cellent ee call be attained without - 
tze beſt method to inſtruct 


it is certain that bone 

paräble to them are ſent front other ct. 

des ; not that the Athenians have better voi⸗ 
chan the others, nor that their bodids a 


more robuſt and better made: but t the'r ny 
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all my "life, m arms, aud at li 
all the degrees of a-ſoldier; who have been 
firſt a; private ſentinel, then a captain, next 
à colonel of horſe, and who am covered all 
over with wounds that I have received in bat- 


tels (at theſe words he bared his breaſt; and 
Mewed the large ſcars which were remaining 
in ſeveral places of his body; but they have 
choſen Antiſthenes, who has never ferved in 
the infantry, who even in the cavalry nevet 
did any thing remarkable, and «whoſe only 
talent conſiſts in knowing how to get mo- 
ney. So much the better, ſaid Socrates, for 
then the army wilt be well paid. A mer- 
_ chant, replied Nicomachides, knows how. to 
get money as well as he; and does it follow 
from thence,” that he'is fir to be a general ? 
Lou take no notice, replied: Socrates; chat 
Antiſthenes is fond of honour,” and deſirous 
to excel all others in whatever he undertakes ; 

which is a very neceſſary qualification in a 
general. Have you not obſerved, that when- | 
ever he gave a comedy to. o the people 
Ways gained the prize? There W's wide 
Atfference, anſwered Nicomachides, between 

commanding an army, and giving orders oon. 
cernirig. a comedy. But, 

though Antiſthenes unden | 
Kot the by of te tage; ye * 
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thoſe who were lidlfol in both, and by their 


means ſucceeded extremely well. And when 


he is at the head of the army, continued Ni. 

chides, I ſuppoſe you will have him to find 
out too ſome to give orders, and ſome to 
fight for kim? Why not, replied Socrates; 
for, if in the affairs of war he take the ſame 


care to provide himſelf with perſons {kilful in 
that art, and fit to adviſe him, as he did in the 


affair of the plays, I ſee not what ſhould 


hinder him from gaining the victory in the 
former, as well as in the latter. And it is 
very likely that he will be better pleaſed to 


jor br his treaſure to obtain an intire victo- ; 115 
ry over the enemy, which will redound tw 


the honour and intereſt of the whole repu · 


-blic, than to be at a great expence for ſhows, 
to overcome his citizens in magnificence, and 
to gain a viftory, which can be honourable 
to none but himſelf, and thoſe of his tribe. 
We muſt then infer, ſaid Nicomachides, that 
a2 man who knows well how to give a come- 
dy, knows well how to command an army? 
Let us rather conelude, anſwered Socrates, 
dat every man who has judgment enough to 


know the things that are neceſſary for his 75 8 
deſigns, and can procure them, can never 
A ons: whether he concern himſelf 
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with the ig or 2e A . or com- 
mand an army, or manage a family. 

Indeed, reſumed Nicomachides, I could 
never have thought you would have told me 


too, that a good oeconomiſt would make a 


good general. Come then, | ſaid Sacrates, 
let us examine wherein conſiſts. the duty of 


the one and of the other, and ſee what re. 


5 lation there is between thoſe two conditions. 


Muſt not both of them keep thoſe that are 


under them in ſubmiſſion and obedience'? — 
1 grant it. Muſt not both of them take care 
to employ every one in the buſineſs he is fir 
for? Muſt he not puniſh thoſe who do a- 
miſs, and reward thoſe that do well ? Muſt 
they not make themſelves be eſteemed, by 
thoſe they command? . Ought they not a- 
like to ſtrengthen themſelves with friends to 

aſſiſt them upon occaſion ? Ought they yot 
to know how to preſerve what- belongs to 
them, and to be diligent and indefatigable 


in the performance of their duty? I own, 


anſwered Nicomachides, that all you have 
ſuid concerns them equally ; but if they were 


to fight, it would not be the ſame as to both 


of them. Why? ſaid Socrates, have not 
both of them enemies? — They have. And 

would it not be the advantage of both, to 
$56 the better of them ? 1 allow it, faid 
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MNieomachides; but What will occonomy be 
good for, when they are to come to blows? 
It is then it will be moſt neceſſary, | re- 
plied Socrates : for when the good oecono- 

miſt ſees that the greateſt profit he can get, 

s to overcome, and that the greateſt loſs he 

can ſuffer, 'is to be beaten, he will prepare 

' himſelf. with all the advantages that can pro- 

cure him the victory, and will carefully avoid 

Whatever might be the cauſe of bis defeat: 
Thus when he ſees his army well provided 

Vich all things, and in a condition that ſeems 
to promiſe a good ſucceſs, he will, give his 
enemies battel ; but when he wants any thing, 
he will avoid comming to an engagement with 
them. 

Thus you ſe 1 —5 oeconomy may be of 
uſe to him: and therefore, Nicomachides, de- 
ſpiſe not thoſe who apply themſelves to it; 
for between the conduct of a family and that 
of a ſtate, the ſole difference is that of a great: 
er or leſſer number; for as to all beſides, there 
is much conformity between them. — The 
ſum of what IJ have advanced is this, That 
- without men, there could not be any polity, 


or any oeconomy, that they are often exe- 


cuted by the ſame perſons, and that they 


om we : the yory ſame, whom great men 
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who are called to the government of the re- 
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3 the ties jen affiirs. Laſtly, 


That they who make uſe of proper perſons 


for their ſeveral buſineſſes, are ſucceſsful in - 


their oeconomy and in politics; and that 
on the contrary, they who fail in this point, 


3 commit great faults both in one and the o- 


ther. 


CHAP. v. 


4 ae between Socrates and 3 
concerning the then preſent ſtate of the re- 
public of Athens ; in which Socrates lays 
down a method, by which the Athenians 
may recover their antient luſtre and repu- 


| GOCRA TES, one day, being in compa- 


ny with Pericles, the ſon of the great 
Pericles, introduced the following diſcourſe, 
L hope that when you command the army, 


he republic will be more ſucceſsful, and gain 


more glory in their wars than formerly. I 


ſhould be glad of it, anſwered:Penjel 


J ſee little likelihood of it. er 
this matter to the teſt, ſajd Socrates: 
ok. true. that the Bocotians are dot more 
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the contrat y „ faid Pericles; for there is 


and theſe 
nlicies that a Ai hav on 

to expoſe. themſelves for the fake of glory, 
and of their country. The Athenians, anſwered 
come not ſhort of them in either of 
thoſe qualities. It is true, replied 80 
that there is no nation whoſe anceſtors' 
done braver actions, and in greater number, 
than thoſe of the Athenians: and theſe do 
meſtic examples excite us to courage; 'a 
create in in us a true love of virtue and brave: 
ry.” f Notwithſtanding all this, continued Pet / 
ſee that after the defeat of Tol. 

Mides ot Tibadia, where we loſt a thouſand 
men, and aſter a 'misfortune that hap-· 
ned to ee defore eee the; 


a Socrates, are won - 


1 


* 
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try durſt not look the Athenians in the face, 
without the aſſiſtance of the Lacedemonjans, 23 
and of the other ſtates of the Peloponneſus, 1 
now threaten Attica, with their ſingle forces: 
and that the Athenians who before ravaged 
Boeotia, when it was not defended by foreign 1 
troops, begin to fear in their turn, that the 
Bocotians will put Attica to fire and ſword. 
In my opinion, anſwered Socrates, a gover ; 
nor ought to be well pleaſed to find a re · 
public in ſuch a condition: for fear makes a 
people more careful, more obedient, and 
more ſubmiſſive; whereas a too great ſecu · 
rity is attended with careleſſneſs, luxury, and 
diſobedience. This is plainly ſeen. in men 
who axe at ſea : when they fear not any thing, | 
thagtnothing in the ſhip but confuſion 
nd diſorder : but when they apprehend that 
_ they ſhall be attacked by pyrates, or that a 
tempeſt is hanging over their head, they not 
only do whatever they are commanded, but 
even obſerve a profound ſilence, waiting the 
order of their captain, and are as decent and 
| | . orderly in their behaviour and motions, as 
| 3 > thoſe who dance at a public entertainment. 
= We ſhall yield then, replied Pericles, that 
F.  '. the Athenians are obedient: but how ſhall 
2 we do to create in them an emulation to imi- 
inte the virtue of their anceſtors, 10 qu 


\ CRT 


of their age in this preſent one | 

anſwered Socrates, 

of an eſtate, which is in the _ 

poſſeſſion of others, we need only tell | 
that it is deſcended to them from their f ; 
having it again: if we would encourage hem - 
to take the firſt rank among the virtuous, 2 
we mult perſuade them: that it is their dus 4 


from all antiquity, and that if they. wi L tage 
care to preſerve to themſelves this advantage, 5 DE : 4 | 
' they will infallibly likewiſe ſurpaſs others in © 
power we muſt ; non ves ts 5 


faid Pericles, to ſpeak of 3-1 
two of the Divinities concerning the e * ol 
nage of the city of Athens, of which thi 
citizens, in the days of Cecrops, were 5 7 
arditrators, on account of their virtue. 8 | 
are in the right, {gi | Socrates: but 1 woul „ 

have them a4 put in t 
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and i in ſhort, of all the other wars that ve! 
in the days of Theſeus; in which our an- 
ceſtors were always reputed the moſt valiant 
men of their age. If you think fit, they 
may likewiſe be told what the deſcendatts of 
theſe antients, and' our predeceffors of the 
laſt age have done. They may be repreſent- | 
ed to them, as reſiſting ſometimes, with their 
own forces only, the nations whom all Aſia 
obeyed, whoſe dominions extended into Eu: 
rope, as far as Macedonia, and who had in- 
berited a potent empire from their fathers, 
together with formidable forces, and who 
were already renowned for many great ex- 
ploits. Sometimes you muſt relate to them 
the victories they gained by ſea and land, in 
conjunction with the Lacedemonians, who 
are likewiſe reputed a very brave 8 
They ſhould be told alſo, that © 
commotions being ariſen among the PP on; 
and the moſt part of them having changed 


e their places of abode, the Athenians always 


continued in their country: that they have 
been choſen by ſeveral people to arbitrate thelr | 
differences, and that the oppreſſed have always 
led to them for protection. When T're- 
flect on all this, (aid Pericles, I am furpriz- 

ed to ſee the wp 3 5 ſo much fallen off frem 

Vat it was. In my opinion, N zocra - 


tes, ſhe has behaved herſelf like thoſe erlons 
| who, for having too great advantage over 
themſel 


their rivals, begin to n 


grow in 


if they 


too will thi 


4 


e end puſilanimous : for after the 
Athenians ſaw themſelves raiſed above the 
other Greeks, they indulged themſelves in in · 
dolence, and became at length degenerate. 

What courſe muſt they take now, ſaid Pe. 
Ales, to regain the luſtre of their antient vir- 
tue? They need only call to mind, replied 
Socrates, what were the exerciſes and the 
diſcipline of their anceſtors, and if, like them, 
they apply themſelves to thoſe practices, they 
will no doubt arrive at their perfection: or 
If they will not govern theraſelves by that „ 
ample, let them imitate the nations that are bi a, 
now uppermoſt, let them ol 
conduct, follow the ſame cuſ 
aſſured they will 


In- 


dour to do ken ſeemn to be * = 8 5 0 
opinion, my dear Sacrates, that virtue 
much eſtranged from our republic? | 
, when will the Athenians reſpe&t 1d 
age, as they of Sparta do; ſince they begin, 


even by their own fathers, to:deride men 
Fa in . 
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will | they be Wegen, to the magiſtrates, 
they who make it a ke mt to deſpiſe them ? 
When will they be in perfect unity, they 
who, inſtead of aſſiſting, daily prejudice 
one another, and who envy one another 
more than they do all the reſt of man- 
kind? They are every day quarrelling 
in the public and private aſſemblies: they 
are every day ſuing one another, and had 
rather find their own advantage in the ruin 
of their neighbours, than get an honeſt gain 
by reciprocally affiſting one another. The 
magiſtrates mind not the government of the 
republic any farther than their own intereſts 
are concerned, and therefore they uſe their 
utmoſt endeavours to be in office and autho- 
rity; and for this reaſon in the adminiſtra- 
tion of the tate, there is ſo much i ignorance 
and- malice ; and ſuch animoſities, and ſo 
many different parties among private perſons. 
And I much fear that this miſchief will get 
ſuch a head, that at length there will be no 
remedy againſt it, and that the republic will 
fink under the weight of its migfortnnes. 

Fear it not, ſaid Socrates, and do not 
billeve that the Athenians labour under an 
incurable diſeaſe : do you not obſerve how 
| {kilful and obedient they are at ſea ; bt 


| 2 D242 7 abi N Mi 
Chop. 3. Or zona Tis. ; va 
the combats for: prizes. they exactly obey the 
orders of thoſe that preſide there; and in 
what they are bid to do I ſee it weil, an- 
ſwered Pericles, and cannot but wonder that 


they are ſo ready to obey in theſe and the 


like occaſions, and that the military men, who 
ought to be the choſen part of the citizens, 
are ſo mutinous and refractory. And what 


ſay you, purſued Socrates,” to the ſenate of 


the Areopagus : are they not all of them 


any judges, who diſcharge their office with 


more integrity, and who more exactly ob- 


ſer ve the laws 3 who more fa ithfi ully ren der 


Juſtice to private men, and who more orthily 
acquit themſelves of all manner of affairs? 1 


blame them net, ſaid Pericles, Deſpair-boe 


then of the Athenians, added Socrates, as of 


an untractable people. But it is in war, re. 


plied Pericles, that much diſcipline is requir- 


ed, and much modeſty and obedience : and 
theſe: things the Athenians wholly want in 


that occaſion; Perhaps too, continued 80- 
crates, they as them know little 


of their own duty. Do you not Gt no- 
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able of it; and that all who take ſuch im- 


ployments upon them, can give an account 
where they have learnt the exerciſes, of which 


they are become maſters? Our misfortunes . 
in war then, I very much apprehend, muſt 


be owing, in a great meaſure ahead 
ducation of our generals. 

I know very well that you are ao en 
number, and. that you have improved to your 
advantage the time you have ſpent in learn- 
ing the art of war, and other laudable exer- 
ciſes. I imagine likewiſe, that in the me. 


moirs of your father, the great Pericles, you 


have found many rare ſtratagems, and that 
by your diligence you have alſo collected up 
and down a great number of others. Nor 
do I doubt, but that you frequently medi- 
tate on theſe matters, that nothing may be 
wanting in you, that may be of uſe to a ge- 
neral. Inſomuch, that if you find your- 
ſelf in doubt of any thing, you immediately 
have recourſe to thoſe that know it, and 
ſpare neither preſents nor civilities, to in- 


eline them to aſſiſt you, and to teach you 


the things of which you are ignorant. Alas! 
Socrates, ſaid Pericles, you flatter me; and 


flatter me for many things, that, I am affraid, 


I am defficient in; but e 
N 5 


| * this Socrates get l Lt 
wil ſaid he, give you an advice. Have you 
not obſerved,” that in the high mountains, | 
which are the frontiers of Attica, and divide 
it from Boeotia, ' the roads through 'which 
you muſt of neceſſity paſs to go from one 
country to the other, are very rough and 
narrow? — Yes, I have. Tell me beſides, 
have you never heard ſay, that the Myſians 
and the Piſidians, who are in poſſeſſion of 
advantageous places where they dwell in the | 
dominions of the king of Perſia, arm them- 
ſelves lightly, and make continual inroads up- 
on- the neighbouring provinces, and by that 
means are very troubleſome to that king's 
ſubjects, , and preſerve; their own liberty ?%— 
 T have heard, ſo.—lt is probable-to0, ont 
nued Socrates, chat if the Athenians would 
poſſeſs themſelves of the mountains, that are 
between Boeotia and Attica, and if they 
took care to ſend thither ſome young men 
with arms proper for inroaders, our ene- 
mies would be much prejudiced by them, 
and all thoſe mountains would be as a great 
rampart to cover our country from their in- 
ſults.— believe what you ſay, anſwered Pe- 
ricles, and take all the advices you have given 
me to be very good. — If you think them 
fo, nal Socrates, 8— friend, to 


1 
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put them in practice: for if any of them 
ſucceed,; you will, receive the, honour, and 
the republic the profit ; and even. ou they 
ſhould not meet with ſucceſs, the republic 
would have no inconvenience to apprehend, 


nor you the leaſt diſhonounr. 
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Socrates diſſuades Glaucon, a very forward 


youth, from taking upon him the. govern: 
ment of the _— _ ewe he was 
unfit,” 25 
910 PAI | 019% 0013 Fa 2 7, 
10 man, whoſe name was Chu. 
con “, the ſon of Ariſton, had ſo fixt 
it in his bend to govern the republic, that, 
before he was twenty years of age, he fre- 
quently preſented himſelf before the people, 
to diſcourſe of affairs of ſtate: nor was it in 
the power of bis relations or friends to dil. 
ſuade him from that deſign, though all the 
world laughed at him for it, and though ſome- 


times he was dragged from the tribunal by 


force. Socrates had a kindneſs for him, 
when account of een "ve Rer. 0 
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be oy It was who' made him change bis re 
ſolution; he met him, and accoſted him 
in ſo winning a manner, that he firſt oblig- 
ed him to hearken to his diſcourſe : : he began 
with him thus. 

You haye a mind then to govern the re- 


public, my friend ? — I have fo, anſwered 


Glaucon,” You cannot, replied Socrates, 
have a more noble deſign: for if you can 


accompliſh it, you will be abſolute, you will. 


de able to ſerve your Friends, you will raiſe 


your family, you will extend the bounds of 
your country, you will be known not only 


in Athens but ihrough all Greece, and perhaps 

your rehown will fly even to the barbarous 

nations, as did that of Themiſtocles. In 

- ſhort, where. ever you come, you wil be re. 
ſpected and admired. 

T beſe word ſoothed up G Glaucon and won 


him to give ear to Socrates, who. went ol, 1 


in this manner. hs 5 


But it is certain, my dear 1 5 det i N 


you deſire to be honoured, you muſt be 


uſeful to the ſtate. Certainly, (aid Glancon, 


1 conjure you then to tell me, replied So. 


crates, whit is the firſt ſervice that yo de- 
ſign to render the ſtate ? Glaucon was con- 
ſidering what to anſwer, when Socrates cons 4. 5 95 


e you intended to make 00 . 
a e e 
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tune of one of your friends, you would en- 
deavour to make him rich, and thus perhaps 
you will make it your buſineſs to enrich the 
republic. I would, anſwered Glaucon. 
Would not the way to enrich the republic, 
replied Socrates, be to enereaſe its revenue ? 
It is very likely it would, faid Glaucon. 
Tell me then in what conſiſts the revenue of 
the ſtate, and to how much it may amount? 
I preſume you have particularly ftudied this 
matter, to the end, that if any thing ſhould 
| be loſt on one hand, you might know where 
to make it good on another, and that if a 
fund ſhould fail on a ſudden, you might | im- 
mediately be able to ſertle another in its place ? 
1 proteſt, anſwered Glaucon, 1 have never 
thought of this. Tell me at leaſt the. ex- 
pences of the republic, for no doubt you in- 
tend to retrench the, ſuperfluqus,?, 1 never 
thought of this neither, faid Glaucon.Vou 
had beſt then put off to another time your 
deſign of enriching the republic, which, you 
can never be able to do, while you are . 
rant both of its expence and revenue. - - - 
There is another way to enrich a ſtate, ſaid 
Chucon, of which you take no notice, and 
that is by che ruin of i its enemies. Lou are 
in the right, anſwered Socrates : but to this 
end, it is neceſſary to be me than the 
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. otherwiſe we ſhould run the hazard of loſing | 
what we have. He therefore who talks of 

undertaking a war, ought toknow the ſtrength 
on both ſides; to the end that if his party be 
the ſtronger, he may boldly adviſe for war, 
and that if it be the weaker, he may diſſuade 
the people from engaging themſelves in ſo 
dangerous an enterprie.All this is true, — 
Tell me then, continued Socrates, how 
ſtrong our forces are by ſea and land, and 
how ſtrong are our enemies? Indeed, ſaid 
Glaucon, I cannot tell you that on a ſud- 
den, If you have a liſt of them in writing, 
pray ſhew it me, I ſhould be glad to hear it 
read. I never took a liſt of them. — I ſee 
then, faid Socrates, that we ſhall not engage in 
war ſo ſoon: for it is like that the greatneſs of 
the undertaking will hinder you from mature- 
ly weighing all the conſequences of it, in the 
beginning of your government.—But, con- 
tinued he, you have thought of the defence 
of the country, you know what garriſons 
are neceſſary, and what are not; you know - 


what number of ttovps is ſufficient! in one „„ 
garriſon, and not ſufficient in another: on. 


will caufe the neceſſary garriſons to be rein- 
forced, and will diſband. thoſe that are uſe· 
g: I ſhould be of opinion, ſaid Glauconz 
to leave none of them on foot; becauſe hey 
3 8 0 3 
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ruin a country, on pretence of defending it. 


But, Socrates objected, if all the garriſons 
were taken away, there would be nothing 
to hinder the firſt comer from carrying off 


what he pleaſed: but how come you to 
know that the garriſons behave themſelves ſo 
me Have you been upon the place, have 
you ſeen them? Not at TY, but I ſuſpect 
it to be ſo. When therefore we are certain 


of it, ſaid Socrates, and can ſpeak upon bet- 


ter grounds than ſimple conjectures, we will 
propoſe this advice to the ſenate. It will be 
very proper to do ſo, faid Glaucon. 

It comes into my mind too, continued So- 
era tes, that you have never been at the mines 
of ſilver, to examine why they bring nor in 
ſo much now as they did formerly, Nou ſay 
true, I have never been there. Indeed they 


ſay the place is very unhealthy, and that may 


excuſe you. You rally me now, ſaid Glau- 
con. Socrates added; but I believe you 
have at leaſt obſerved, | how much corn our 
lands produce, how long it will ſerve to ſup- 


ply our city, and how much more we ſhall 


want for the whole year: to the end, you 


may not be ſurprized with a ſcarcity of bread, 
| but may give timely orders for the neceſſary 


proviſions. There is a deal to do, ſaid 
Glaucon, if we muſt take care of all theſe 
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things, There is ſo, replied Socrates ; and 


it is even impoſſible to manage our own fa - 


milies well, unleſs we know all that is want- 


ing, and take care to provide it, As you 


ſee therefore that our city is compoſed of a- 


bove ten thouſand families, and it being a 1 


difficult taſk to watch over them all at once, 
why did you not firſt try to retrieve your 
uncle's affairs, which are running to de- 
cay, that after having given a proof of 
your care, faithfulneſs, and capacity in that 
ſmaller truſt, you might have taken upon 
you a greater? But now, when you find 


how can you think of behaving yourſelf ſo, 
as to be uſeful to a whole people? Ought 
a man who has not ſtrength enough to carry 
a hundred pound weight, undertake'to car - 


ry a burden that is much heavier? I would 


have done good ſervice to my, uncle, ſaid 


Glaucon, if he would have taken my advice. 

How ! replied Socrates; have you hitherto 
deen unable to govern your uncle, who 
is but one perſon, and do you imagine, 
when you have failed in that, to govern the 


whole Athenians, whoſe minds are fo fickle 


and inconſtant ? "Take heed, my dear Glau- 


con, take heed leſt a too great deſire of 


glory ſhould render you deſpiſe "i Conſider 4 | 
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how dangerous it is to ſpeak and employ 
ourſelves about things we do not underſtand : 
what a figure do thoſe forward and raſl: peo- 
ple make in the world, who do ſo ! and you 
yourſelf may judge, whether they acquire 
more eſteem than blame, whether they are 
more admired than contemned. Think, on 
the contrary, with how much honour a man 
is regarded, who underſtands perfectly what 
he ſays and what he does, and then you will 
confeſs that renown and applauſe have al- 
ways been the recompence of true merit, 
and ſhame the reward of ignorance and te- 
merity, If therefore you would be honour- 
ed, endeavour to be a man of true merit. 
for if you enter upon the government of the 
republic; with a mind more ſagacious than 
_ uſual, I ſhall not wonder if yos ſueceed in 
all your 3 
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Socrates „ gehe, Charmi clas, 4 perfon of 


merit and great capacity, but very modeſt 
and diffident ef himſelf, to undertake 15 8 
eee nene ni lle ech by 


8 Wade hs wevents watchful ike ws. 
| intereſts ofhiscountry; and conſulted the i 
good of every one with whom he converſedlß, 
took care, on the one hand, to diſſuade per- WEL 
| ſons, who had no capacity for it, however 7 
bent they'were upon the thing, from enter- - | 
ing upon any offices of truſt ; ſo, he was e- 
ver mindful, on the other, to perſuade thoſe, 
that were baſhful and diffident, to take up- ets 
on themſelves the government of the rept- - 
blie, provided he knew they had proper g. 
lents and abilities for it In confirmati- A 
on whereof, we ſhall here relate a converſũ - <4" 
tion of his with Charmidas, the ſon of Glau. 
con . Socrates, who" knew him to be a 
man of ſenſe and merit, and more capable 
to o gone the" ene than any that were 
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then in that poſt, but withal a perſon very 
diffident of himſelf, one that dreaded the 
people, and was mightily averſe from engag- 
ing bimſelf in public buſineſs; — addreſſed 
himſelf to bim in this manner. 

Tell me, Charmidas, if yow knew any man, 
who could gain the prizes in the public games, 
and by that means render himſelf illuſtrious, 
and acquire glory to his country, what would 
you. ſay of him if he refuſed to offer him- 
ſelf to the combat? I would ſay, anſwered 
Chatmidas, that be was a mean-ſpirited effe-: 
minate fellow. And if a man were capable 
of governing a republic, of encreaſing its 
power by. his advices, and of raiſing himſelf 
by this means to a high degree of honour, 
would you not brand him likewiſe with mean- 
neſs of ſoul, if he would not preſent himſelf 
to be N ? Perbaps 1. might, ſaid 
| charmidas; but why do you. alk me this 

queſtion? Becauſe you are capable, replied 
Socrates, of managing the affairs of the re- 
public, and yet you avoid doing ſo, though 
in the quality of a citizen. you are obliged to 
take care of the commonwealth.— And wheres 
in have you obſerved this capacity. in me : 
When I have ſeen you in converſation with 
the miniſters of ſtate, anſwered Socrates ; for, 
if they impart any affairs to youy 1 mw « 
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give them good advice, and when they com- 


mit any errors, you make; them judicious ne · 
monſtrances. But there is a very great dif 1 


ference, my dear Socrates, replied C 


between, diſcourſing 1 in private, and 83 


ing, in a publicmnanneg, before the people. 
And yet, replied Socrates, a {kilful arithme- 
tician can calculate as well in preſence of ſe- 
veral perſons, as when, alone; and they who 


can play well upon the; lute in their cloſtts, 


play likewiſe - well in company. But you 
kn. ſaid Charmidas, that fear and ſhame, 
which are ſo natural to man, affect us more 


in Le aſſemblies. than in priwate compa· 7 
+ Is it, poſſible, ſaid Soerates, that you 


can 8 ſo unconcernedly with men of 


parts, and, authority, and that ydu ſhould not 


have aſſurance | enough to ſpeak to fools ? 
Are you afraid to preſent yourſelf, before 


dyers, ſuoe · makers, maſons, ſmiths, labour - 


ers, and brokers ? for of ſuch are compoſed 


the popular aſſemblies. This is the ſame 


thing as to be the moſt expert in a fenc- 
. and to fear. the thruſt of an un · 


Thus you, though you ſpe: c boldly in the 
preſence of the chief men of the republic, 
among whom there might perhaps be found 
Ws who would mw you, dare not 


% 
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nevertheleſs ſpeak in the preſence of an illi- 


terate multitude, who know nothing of the 
affairs of ſtate, and who are not capable of 


Au- to be laughed at 


midas, hwgh at thoſe war ſpeak beſt? 80 
likewiſe, ſaid Socrates,” do the men of qua- 
lity, with whom you converſe every day; 
and I am ſurprized that you have eloquence 
and perſuaſive ſenſe ſufficient to bring theſe 
to reaſon, and that you think not yourſelf 
capable, even to approach the others. Learn 
to know yourſelf better, Charmidas, ' and 
take care not to fall into a fault that is al- 
molt general : for all men enquire curiouſly 
enough into the affairs of others; but they 
never enter into their oun doſomt, o ex · 
amine themſelves as they ought. 


Be no longer den us nenen in this 


matter; conſider yourſelf with more attenti- 


on, and let not lip the occafions, of ſerving 
the republic, and of rendering it, if poſlible, 
more flouriſhing than it is. This will be a 
bleſſing, whoſe influence will deſcend not on- 
1 ly on the other cies,” Nerd on 1 — beſt 


, ſaid Char- 
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"CHAP, VI 


Seerates' Diſpute with e See 
i good and e. TO" 


Ob i Ades propuſid b tee 
queſtion to Socrates, meaning to ſur - 


prize him; and this by way of revenge, for 


his having before put him to a ſtand: but 
-Socrates anſwered him warily, and as a per- 
ſon who has no other deſign in his converſa- 
tions than the improvement of his hearers. 


The queſtion which Ariſtippus aſked him 
un Whether he knew in the world any 


good thing: and if Socrates had anſwered 
bum, thar meat, or drink; or riches, or health, 


-would forthwith have ſhewn him that it may 


gave him ſuch an anſwer as he ought; and 


a remedy for it, he ſaid to him: Do you 


that is good for a fever? No, ſaid Ariſtip- 
pus? Or for ſpre eyes, ſaid Socrates ? — 


* 
LN Su. # HEE 
{3 1 *. 
#-- 46M 


or ſtrength, or courage, are good things, he 


allt me, for example, whether I know any thing 


<, 


. happen/that they are very bad; be therefore 


. becauſe he knew very well, that when we feel | | | 
any indiſpoſition, we earneſtly deſire to find 
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good againſt hunger? Not in the leaſt, an- 
ſwered Ariſtippus. I promiſe you, ſaid So- 


 erates, that if you aſk me for a good thing 
that is good for nothing, I know no ſuch 
thing, nor have any thing to do with ir. 


Ariſtippus preſſed him yet further ; and 
aſked him, whether he knew any benutiful | 
thing. I know a great many, ſaid Socrates. 
Are they all like one another, continued Ari- 
ſtippus? Not in the leaſt, anſwered Socra- 
tes; for they are very different from one an- 
other. And how is it poſſible that two beau- 
tiful things ſhould be contrary one to the 
other. This, faid Socrates, is ſeen every 
day in men: a beautiful make and diſpoſition 
of body for running, is very different from 
a beautiful make and diſpoſition for wreſtling: 
the excellence and beauty ofa buckler is to co- 
ver well him that wears it; on the contrary, 


deen cellence and beauty of a dart iso be lg 


and piercing. You anſwer me, ſaid Ariſtip- 


pus, as you anſwered me before, when 1 
aſked you whether you knew any good thing. 
And do you think, replied. Socrates, that the 


good and the beautiful are different? Know 
vou not that the things that are beautiful, 
are good likewiſe in the ſame ſenſe? 

would be falſe to ſay of virtue, that in cer · 


c ; 1 | 
; 3 , ; * _ A * — R 'Y a * * * 2 +44 
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| When we ſpeak of men of honour, 
we join the two qualities, and call them ex- 


cellent and good. In our bodies, beauty 
and goodneſs relate always to the ſame end. 
In a word, all things that are of any uſe in 
the world, are eſteemed beautiful and good, 
with regard to the ſubject for which they are 

proper. At this rate you might find beau- 
ty in a baſket to carry dung, ſaid Ariſtippus. 
Yes, if it be well made for that uſe, anſwer» 
eld Socrates; and on the contrary, 1 would 
may, that a buckler of gold was ugly, if it 45 

was ill made. Would you ſay, 
Ariſtippus, that the fame thing moyde beau 
tiful | and ugly at once? 1 would ſey 
chat it might e ene Sad Olten 


and rib the e feet, I very bea fot. 
hunger : often what is beautiful to be done 
in running, is ugly to be done in 2 
and what is beautiful to do in wreſtling, is 
ugly in running. For all things are reputed 
beautiful and good, when they are compared 
with thoſe which they fuit or become, as they 
are eſteemed' ugly and bad, when Ah es 
with thoſe they dd we lee, 

Thus we ſee, that when Soerates faid that 
| draniful -houſes were the moſt convenient, 
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Ve ought to build them, and he reaſoned 

© thus; Ovght not he who builds a houſe, to 
ſtudy chiefly how to make it moſt pleaſant 
and moſt convenient. This propoſition be- 
ing granted, he purſued: 1s it not a pleaſure 
to have a houſe that is cool in ſummer, and 
warm in winter? And does. not this hap- 
pen in buildings that front towards the fouth? 
For the beams of the ſun enter into the a- 
partments in winter, and only paſs over the 
covering in ſummer. For this reaſon the 
houſes that front towards the ſouth, ought 
to be very high, that they may receive the 
ſun in winter; and on the contrary, thoſe 
that front towards-the north, ought to be 
very low,, that they may be leſs expoſed to 
the cold winds of that quarter: in ſhort, he 
uſed to ſay, that. he had a very beautiful and 
very agreeable houſe, who could live there 
with eaſe during all the ſeaſons of the year, 
and keep there in ſafety all that he has; but 
that for painting and other ornaments, there 
Was more trouble in them than pleaſure. 

He ſaid farther, that retired places, and 
ſuch as could be ſeen from far, were very 
proper to erect altars and build temples in: 
for though we are at a diſtance from them, 
yet it is a ſatisfaction to pray in ſight of the 
holy places : and as they are a-yart from the 


172 
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haunts of men, innocent ne more de- 


n in eee ne | 4 
0 5 4 y. 1x. HR | 3 
Socrates returns m__ table Arfuer: to a l 


73: $76 


ty of Queſtions propped: to him. 


"NOTHER time, being aſked, whe 

ther courage can be learnt as an art, 
or was a gift of nature, he anſwered ;. In my 
opinion, as we ſee many bodies that are na- 
turally more yigorous than others, and that 
better endure fatigue, ſo there are _ ; 
ſouls that are naturally more brave, and 
look dangers in the face with greater reſo+ 
lution. For I ſee ſome men, who live un» 
der the ſame laws, who are brought up in 
the ſame cuſtoms, and who are not all equal. 
ly valiant. ' Neverthele(s, I believe that edu: 
cation and exerciſe add much to natural cou · 
rage. Whence comes it to paſs,. that the 
em and the Thracians durſt not face 
the Lacedemonians with pikes and targets ? 
and on the dontrary, that the Lacedemoni« 

ans would not fight againſt the Thracians, 
with and darts; nor agalaſt: the f 


_ 


4 8 Fo 
* # 


_ thians with bows? 1 ſee it to be the fame 
in all other things, and that when ſome men are 
beiter inclined by nature for certain things, 


[ ; 
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than other men are, they very much advance 
and perfect themſelves in thoſe things by ſtu- 
dy and diligence. This ſhews, that they 
who are moſt favoured by nature, as well 


as thoſe to whom ſhe has been leſs indulgent, 


ought to apply themſelves aſſiduouſiy to the 
things, by which they would gain. them- 


felves a reputation. 


He allowed no difference between Ko. 
lege and temperance; and he held, that he 


who knows what is goed, and embraces it; 
5 who knows what is bad and avoids it, is 


tearned and temperate: and when he was 
aſked, whether he believed that they who 


know very well what ought to be done, but 
5 2 wage otherwiſe, were learned and rempes 


On the contrary, anſwered he, they 


- * ignorant and very ſtupid : for, in 


my opinion, every man, who, in the great 
number of poſſible things that offer them. 


| felves' to him, can diſcern what is moſt ad: 
vantageous for him to do, never fails to do 


it : but all who govern not themſelves well; 

and as they ought, are neither laden nor 

men of good moralss. 18 OR 
He ſaid * 2 © halte, and! . Non y 
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_ other virtue, is only ee becauſe Was 


who know the beauty of theſe actions, think 
more charming: as on the contrary; 
they who are ignorant of them, cannot per- 
form any one virtuous action, or, if they 
attempt to do it, are fure to perform it in a | 
wrong, manner. So that the perſons only 4 

ſs this ſcience, can do juſt and good = = 
actions: but all juſt and good actions are .. 
_-m_ the means of virtue: therefore juſtice i 
and virtue is only a ſcience. -' © ' | 


He ſaid moreover, that folly is contrary _ 


to knowlege; ag 055 he did not allow! 1 
ſelf, or ro terer 2 _ 
| not know, is a weakneſs next to folly. And 
he obſerved, that among the ram 8 

ts not accuſed of folly, fer being miſtaken im „ 


things that are nme to-moſt of m wor 
but for mi 


roy api 
any man ſhould think himſelf ſo tall, as g 


be obliged to ſtoop when he came in at the $ 8 4 


gates of the city; or if he thought himſelf 0 : 
ſtrong, ww to Fer to ap . 


ti 
| 
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fay that he had loſt his wits, which they do 
not ſay of thoſe who commit only ſome flight 
extravagances: and as they give the name of 
love to a violent affection only, ſo they give 
the name of folly, only to an —— 
* of the min. 

Reflecting on the nature of Eray, he 
Gid, That it is a certain grief of mind, which 
proceeds, not from the misfortune of friends, 
or good fortune of enemies, but (which is 
very ſurpriſing) only from the proſperity of 
friends: for, ſaid he, thoſe may be truly 
ſaid to be envious, who cannot endure to 
ſee their friends happy. But, ſome wonder- - 
ing whether it were poſſible for a man to be 
grieved at the good fortune of his friend; 
he juſtified the truth of what he had advanc- 
ed, by telling them plainly, that there are 
ſome men ſo variouſly affected toward their 
friends, that, while they are in calamity 
and diſtreſs, they will compaſſionate and ſuc- 
cour them; but, when they are well and 
in proſperity, will fret at, and envy them. 
But this, he ſaid, is a fault from which wiſe 
and good men are free, and never to be 

| nes but in' weak and wicked minds. 
As to idleneſs, he ſaid-that he had obſerved, 
| that moſt men were always in action; for 


they who. play at dice, or who ſerve tomak# 
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others laugh, are doing ſomething ;' but in 
effect they are idle, becauſe they might em · 
ploy themſelves more uſefully. To Which 
be added, That no man finds leiſure to quit 
a good employment for an ill one; and that 
if he did, he would deſerve the greater blame, 
in that he wanted not eien, o oy hex 
ens Seri 

He ſaid likewiſe, that the rfceptir” maker 
las the king, and that princes and gover- 
nors are not they whom chance or the choice 
of the people has raiſed to thoſe dignities, 
nor thoſe who have eſtabliſhed themſelves in 
them by fraud or force, but they who' know: . 
how to command: for if it were allowed; 
that it is the duty of a prince to command, 
as it is the duty of a ſubject to obey, he 
ſhewed in conſequence of it, that in a ſhip, 
where there are ſeveral perſons, the honour 
of commanding it is given to him who is 
moſt capable of it, and that all obey him 
without excepting even the owner of the 
veſſel: that likewiſe in huſbandry, he, to 
whom the land belongs, obeys his own ſer- 
vants, if they underſtand agriculture better 
than himſelf; that chus the ſiek obey the 
phyſicians,” and they who learn exereiſes, 
their maſters: nay, that even women are 
maſters of the men, in working wich the 
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needle, becauſe they underſtand it better than 
they: in ſbort, that in all things which re- 
quire care and induſtry, men govern them - 
ſelves. when they think they are capable of 
doing ſo: otherwiſe, they leave themſelves 
to the conduct of ſuch as they judge to have 
more capacity, and take care to have them 
near at hand for that purpoſe, And if any 
man made him this objection, that a tyrant 
is at liberty not to believe the beſt advices, 
he anſwered, why do you ſay he is at liberty 
not to do ſo, ſeeing he will bear the ſmart 
of it? for every man, who ſhuts his ears to 
good counſel, commits a fault, and this fault 
is always attended with ſome damage. And 
if it were ſaid, that a tyrant is permitted to 
put to death the men of the beſt parts and 
underſtanding in his ſtate ; he replied again, 


i "Do you think be is not puniſhed in loſing 


his chief ſupports, or that he will be quit for 


55 a flight puniſnment? Is to govern in this 


manner the wsy to preſerve himſelf ? or ra- 
ther, is it not the certain means to haſten his 
own ruin ? 
Being aſked, what was the beſt ſtudy for 
man to apply himſelf to, he anſwered, TO 
do well? and being aſked farther, whether 
good fortune was the erect of ſtudy? On 
the contrary, ſaid he, I think good fortune 
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and ſtudy to be two oppoſite things: for 
what I call good fortune is, when a man 
meets with what is neceſſary for him, with - 
out the trouble of ſeeking it; but when he 
meets with any good ſucceſs after a tedious 
ſearch and labour, it is an effect of ſtudy | 
this is what I call to do well: and I 
think that all who take delight in this ſtudy, 
are for the moſt part ſucceſsful, and gain the 
eſteem of men, and the affection of the De. 1 
ity. Such are they as have rendered them. 2 
ſelves excellent in oeconomy, in phyſic, and 1 
in politics: but he who knows not aß, 
one thing perfectly, is neither Wer meth = 
PI * the Gods. 7 ROT 4; - 2 
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Socrates, in converſation with 4 artife- e 
bers, a Painter, @ Statuary, and an Ar-. My. 
mourer, ſheweth his A. . _— 

the fie R : i 
8 Socrates gude to be uſeful in al „ 
his converſations; ſo he never happen - e v0 
ed to be in company even with trad emen, 
but he always ſaid ſomething that might be 
of ſervice to them. Going once into the 
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th: of AY penner 5 — he's entertain; 
ed men With Mn in ihe: Tying man- 


. 


Is not cannons dad Pg 4 e 
ut all we ſee? For with a-few colours you 


repreſent, on a canvas, mountains and ca- 
2 light and obſcurity: you cauſe to be 


obſerved the difference between ſoft things 
and hard, between things ſmooth and rough: 
Fou give youth and old age to bodies; and 
when you would repreſent a perfect beauty, 
it being impoſſible to find a body but what 


has ſome defect, your way is to regard ſeve- 
ral, and taking what is beautiful from each 


of them, you make one that is accompliſhed 
in all its parts. We do fo, ſaid Parrhaſius. 
Can you repreſent likewiſe, ſaid Socrates, 
what is moſt charming and moſt lovely in 
the perſon, I mean the inclination? How 
think you, anſwered Parrhaſius, we can paint 
Vat cannot be expreſſed by any proportion, 
nor with any colour, and that has nothing in 
common with any of thoſe things you. men- 


_ tioned, and which the pencil can imitate : in 
a word, a thing that cannot be ſeen? Do 
not the very looks of men, replied Socrates, 
confeſs either hatred or friendſhip ? In my 


opinion they do; ſaid Parrhaſius. You can 
then make hatred and f 


_ 5 | | DR . 
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f the eyes —1 own we can. 
_ either 2. By no means, laid he; for during | 
the proſperity of our friends, our looks are 
gay and full of Joy, but! in their adverſity 
may be painted likewiſe It may.—Beſides, 
; ſaid Socrates, magnificerice, generolity, mean- 
"of neſs of mind, cowardice, | 


_ inf 


icity, all appear bs the-lodks 


ot a wan, whether ſitting or ſtanding,—You.. | 
ſay true, — And cannot the pencil imitate all 
of one who wears in his face: the 4 ihe of « A - 


Vicious inclination? | There is na fart. 1 

. fon between them, ſaid Parrhaſius. 
Another time, talking with Clito the ſul- _ 
i 9 you : 2 =- 

a man who. is eee 2 race, and 1 
one who, ade bis —_ to wait | 3 


le, anti 0 ds all ſorts 
1s, that your ſtatues ſeem to be alive i I would 


Wing perſons, and this is the reaſon that 
they ſeem to live likewiſe. It is ſo, fail 
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of defence: but what raviſhes the beholders 


Fain know by what art you imprint upon them 
this wonderful vivacity?—Clito, ſurprized at 


tis queſtion; ſtood conſidering what to an- 


ſwer, when Socrates went on; Perhaps you 
take great care to make them reſemble the 


-Clito. You muſt then, replied Soerates, ob- 
ſerve very exaRtly, in the different poſtures 
of the body, what are the natural diſpoſiti- 


ons of all the parts : for when ſome of them 


ſtoop down, the others raiſe themſelves up*: 


hen ſome are contracted, the others ſtretch 
themſelves out: when ſome are ſliff with 


ſtraining, others relax themſelves, and when 
vou imitate all this, you make your ſtatues. 


approach very near the life. Lou ſay true, 
ſaid Clito. Is it not true, likewiſe, replied 


- Socrates, that it is a great ſatisfaction to be · 
holders, to ſee all the paſſions of a man, who 


is in action, well-exprefſed-? Thus in the ſta- 


tue of a gladiator who is fighting, you muſt 


imitate che ſternneſs of Jook wich which he 


| threatens his enemy: on the contrary, you 
muſt give him, when victor, a lock of gaiety 
and nn 15 doubt of wint 
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ſay. We may then-conclude, faid S0 
| crates, that it is the part of an excellent ſta 
tuary to expreſs the various affections and 
paſſions. of the ſoul, by repreſenting ſuch 4:70 
ſuch motions and poſtures of the bey. e | 
are commonly exerted in real MP, whenever 1 
tas mind is ſo and ſo affeQed, 4 e 180K" 1 m1 
of Pils, the armourer, 4 N er „ 
ſome corſelets. that were very well made ? 
admire, ſaid Soerates to An. the invention "20 
F it Wen need: of: being. As * Sr 


_— me "why you. fe fell the ſults of armour Tos 1 


1 eee eee of more vb mnt? 2 


theirs... -la-wint does | 


- 


ö uſe; But do you notknow, replied Socrates,; 15 15 
that ſome 
25 
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not ? — know it well. How then, conti 
nued Socrates, can you make a well. -ſhaped 
Mit of armour for an ill-ſhaped body? It 
will be ſufficient if they are fit for him, an- 
ſwered Piſtias; for what is fit, is well made. 

_ You are of opinion then, added Socrates, 
that one cannot judge whether a thing be 
well made, conſidering it merely in itſelf, = 
in regard to the perſon who is to uſe it: as 
if you faid that a buekler is well made ys: 
fhim/whom It fits; and in like manner of a 

uit of clothes, and any other thing whatſo- 
ever. But I think there is another conveni- 
ence in having a ſuit of armour well made. 
What do you take that to be, - ſaid Piſtias? 
I think, anſwered Socrates, a ſuit of armour 
that is well made, does not load the bearer. 

1 ſo much as one ill made, even though it 

1 weigh as much. Fer ill · made arms, by preſ- 

7 ſing too much upon the ſhoulders, or hang- 
ing eumbrous on ſome other part, become 

almoſt inſupportable, and greatly ineommode 
the perfon that weareth them. But thoſe 
arms, which, as they ought, diſtribute an 

equal weight to all the parts of the body; 
that join upon the neck, the ſhoulders, the 

| breaſt, the back, and the hips, may be ſaid 

to be glued to the body, and to weigh no- 
thing at all. For this, faid Eiſtias, I value 
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he arms I make. It is true, that ſome chuſe . 


rather to part with their money, for arms 
that are gilt and finely carved} but if with 
all this they fit not eaſy upon them, I think 
Ire er "Y 


in the e, 
and ſometimes raiſes Irſelf m__ 


arms that are very fit be ja hou | 


ity? They never can, aid Piſfias Your 
opinion therefore is, ſaid" Socrates, at he 
beſt em be not thoſe that une ma Be; and 

fit cloſeſt to the body, but thoſe that do not 
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Diem of 5 Socrates with Theedota an . 
nian lady, f no good character: where. 
nin be endeaveureth, in the fu, > 
and engaging munner, to win her over 
from the criminal Pleaſures to which ſhe 
| was addicted, unto the ſiublimer and more 
' Donorent * vf Philoſophy e and virtue. 


- 4 84 
£33.34 


$ HERE. was at : pin, a very 7 beans 
ful lady, called 'Theodota, who had 
the ae of a looſe dame: ſome perſn 
Was ſpeaking of her in preſence of Socrates, 


Ws. and ſaying, that ſne was the moſt beautiful 


woman in the whole world; that all the pain- 
ters went to ſee her to draw her picture, and 


"that they were very well received at her houſe. 
1 think, ſaid Socrates, we ought to go ſee 


ber too: for we ſhall be better able to judge 


of her beauty, after we have ſeen her our- 
ſelves, than upon the bare relation of others. 
*The perſon, who ben the diſcourſe, encou- 
- Taged the matter, and that very moment they 
all went to Theodota's houſe. They found 
| her with a painter who was drawing her pie- 


,” „ 


ITS Jorres 
thus. Do you think that we are more o- 

bliged to ta, for having afforded us: 

" the ſight-of her beauty, than ſhe is to us for 2 
4 coming to ſee her? If all the advantage 

be on her ſide, it muſt be owned that ſhe is 

obliged to us; if it be on ours, it muſt | 

5 confeſſed. that we are ſo to her. Some 


Y 
to | think My Soerates continued in 
e not already had the 
En En. 


We go hence with fouls: full wy 
= = lo aan eſs 3: and from this time for- 
ward we-muſt obey Theodota, in all ſhe 

pleaſes to injoin us. If it be fo, faid Theo- 
a, I muſt return you many tl bt 
Jur cc ning | hither. . E 


* and dat her 60 appeared me- 
wiſe the a woman of eondifion': he ſaw a 77 + : 
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was Judged proper to give only a ſhort account of the” 
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+F furniſhed. He took occaſion from hence: 
ta inform; himſelf of her circumſtances; in the 
world, and to-aſk her, whether ſhe had an 


eſtate in land, or houſes in the city, or ſlaves, 
whoſe, labour ſupplied. the expences of her 
family? I have nothing; anſwered ſhe, of 


all this: my riends: ure nn aun, 


fiſt: by their liberality.. , 


* Upon which Socrates- 1 That. 
Friendſbip- was one of the greateſt bleſſings: 


in life; for that a, good: friend could: ſtand: 
one in ſtead of all poſſeſſions whatever. 
And he. adviſed: Theodota to try all her, 


art to proeure to herſelf ſotne lovers and 


Fizends,, that might render her happy⸗ 


The lady... aſking Soerates, whithen: there 
were. any artiſioes to be uſed for that purpoſe, 
he anſwered, There 


were; and proceeded to 
mention ſeveral: — Some, ſor attracting the 


regard of the men; ſoine, For nen 


* \Sverates/begins- hers to dite with this lady 


| in terms. of her own art, thereby to gain her attenti- 
en, to prepare her heart for the love of better things, 


10 infitvate, by little and Httle; into her uffectiong, that 
be might; all at once, infuſt into her mind the love of 
virtue, and thus win her over (as it is likely he did) 


to the ſide of virtuous pleaſute; but as the expreflions- | 


he is obliged to make uſe of, are ſomewhat. coarſe, it 
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thelr hearts; others, for ang their af- 
_ fedtions, and ae their paſſions, _—— 
Whereupon Theodota, whoſe ſoul then lay 
open to any impreſſion, miſtaking the virtu- 
ous deſign of Socrates, in the whole of this 
_ diſcourſe, | for an intention of another ſort, 
cried out in raptures, Ah ! Socrates, why 
will not you help me to friends? I will, re- 
plied Socrates, if you can perſuade me to de 
ſo.—And what means muſt I uſe to perſuade: 
you? You muſt invent the means, ſaid So- 
crates, if you want me to ſerve oye | Then 
come to ſee me often, added Theodota. 
Socrates laughed at the ſimplicity of the wo- 
man, and in raillery ſaid to her. I have 
not leiſure enough to come and ſee you: 1 
have both public and Private affairs, which take 
up too much of my time. Beſides, I have mi- 
ſtreſſes e, who will not ſuffer me to be from 


them neither day nor night, and who, againſt: 


myſelf, make uſe of the very charms and ſor- 
ceries that I have. taughr them. And have 
you any knowlege in thoſe things too, ſaid 
ſhe ? Why do Apollodorus and Antiſthenes, 


anſwered Socrates, never leave me ? why do 


Sean. 


% 


bee Sn for 1 


* * He 3 his friends 5 1 (fome of 


whom. he ſoon after mentioneth) with whoſe innocent, 
0 virtuous converſation, they were mutually charmed. 
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company? This they would not do, if I: 


. were. not maſter of ſome charm. Lend ir 


me, ſaid T that I may imploy it' #- 
gainſt, you, and charm you to come to me. 
No, ſaid Soerates, but I will charm you, and. 
male you come to me. I will, ſaĩd Theodota, 
if you will to make me welcome. 
I promiſe you 1 will, anſwered Soorates, pro- 
_ vided: there be no. body wich me whom 1 
love better 


tes, * was 4 young” man . 
name vas Epigenes; and who was very awk-- 
wurd in his perſon and behawour, and had 
contracted an Ill habit of body, having neyer 
learnt nor uſed, any exerciſe'> Socrates re- 
him for it, and told him, that ir 
was unworthy of any man to be ſo "negligent 
of himſelf, -- | 
be was under no obligation to do-þ 
Tou are no leſs"obliged to it, replis 4 


+ 


4 


4 A: 
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. 


ny men are there, who, for 
want of 
periſh * in fights; 6 e ee 


5 9 —4 ;hil 1 
of body, and do they feen 


in ths condition 
enjoy a 
We are robuſt and active, 
l combats with 'honour, 
1 * they ſuccour their 
eat ſervices to their 
For theſe reaſons they are well © 


reputation wigs they ann to the 

4% _bigheſt offices, they live the more honour- 
.., ably and the more at eaſe, and they leave 
I their poſterity the moſt noble examples. If 
therefore you do not praiſe the military ex- 
erciſes in public, you ought. not to neglect 


the doing fo in private, but to apply your 

| ſelf to them with all poſlible diligence pe. 
To have the body active and healthy « can 
5 be hurtful to you in no occaſions: and ſince 

ve cannot do any thing without the body, 
it is certain that a good conſtitution will be of 
"great advantage to us in all our undertakings. 
Even in ſtudy, where there ſeems to be leaſt 
need of it, we know many perſons who 
could never make any great progreſs for want 
of health. Forgetfulneſs, melancholy, loſs of 

b appetite, and folly, are the diſeaſes that general - 
ly proceed from the indiſpoſition of the body; 
and theſe diſeaſes ſometimes ſeize the mind 
with ſo great violence, that they wipe out 
even the leaſt rememberance of what we knew 
before. But in health, we have. nothing 
like this to fear, and conſequently there is 
no toil, which a judicious man would not 
willingly undergo, to avoid all theſe, misfor- 
tunes. And indeed, it is ſhameful for a 
© man to grow old, before he has tried his 
"own r and ſeen to what egr „ 
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. dexterity and perfection he can attain; which 
he can never know. if ne e e 
for uſeleſs; becauſe | dexterity and rengt,,. 
come not of themſelves, but by practice hd” E 
exerciſe.- - 36-1) 1 jk 2 I W 2 
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CERTAIN man being vext that 
had faluted one who did not return 
bis civility, Socrates ſaid to him, It „ 
culous in you to be unconcerned when yon 
meet a ſick man in the, Ways aud to be vert 
for having met a rude fell .. 
2, Another was ſaying that he bad loſt his 
append env eat age Socrates ban 
— remedy for that 6 ; dhe man aſking what * 1 
was? Faſt, ſays he, for ſome time; and ' 


* 


will warrant, you will be in better heal, 


| | leſs, money, and eat with more ſatii -. 
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1 came into the ciſtern was warm, and never "I 
& he'was forced to drink it. You out 


70 be glad of it, ſaid. _—_ lor is e Y 
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mind to bathe yourſelf. It is too cold 10 


wants, ſaid Socrates, find any inconvenience 
in drinking it, or in bathing in it No: but 


I wonder how they can ſuffer it. Is it, con. 


tinued Socrates, warmer to drink than that 
of the temple of Aeſeulapius?—It is not near 
ſo warm.—You ſee then, ſaid Socrates, that 


you are harder to pleaſe than your own ſer- 


vants, or even than the ſick themſelves. 
43. A maſter having beaten his ſervant moſt 


becauſe he is a drunkard, a lazy fellow, who 
loves-money, and is always idle. Suppoſe 
he be ſo, ſaid Socrates: but be your own 
judge, and tell me, which of you two de- 
ſerves rather to be puniſhed for thoſe faults? 
F. Another made a difficulty of undertak- 
ing a journey to Olympia: what · ĩs the rea- 
ſon, ſaid Socrates to him, that you are fo 
much afraid of walking, you, who walk up 
and down about your houſe almoſt-all day 
long? You oughr to look upon thisjourney 
to be only a walk: and to think that you 
will walk away the morning till dinner-time, 
and the after-noon till ſupper, and thus you 


wil aer find W at your journey's 


bathe in, replied the other. Do your fer- 


angry with him? The maſter anſwered, | 


* 


ATE igg 
end. N it is certain, that in five or ſix 
days time you go more ground in walking 


0 


up and down, than you need to do, in going 


from Athens to Olympia. I. will tell you 
one thing more: it is much better to ſet out 
a day too ſoon, than a day too late: for it 
is troubleſome to be forced to go long jour- 
neys; and on the contrary, it is a great caſe 
to have the advantage of a day before-hand. 
You were better therefore to haſten your de- 
parture, than be —_ to d make haſte upon 
W 135 

6 Alder elsg hass that be bes bronas 
ce was extremely weary; $0- 
erates aſked, whether he had carried any thing? 
The other anfwered, that he had carried no- 


thing bat his Yoke, Were you alone, ſaid 
Bocraves = No"; T'had'a ſlave with me,—- — 
Was not he loaded, vontinued Socrates? 2 


—Yes; for he carried all my things. 
how did be find'himiſclf upon the road? 
to carry what he did, what would have be- 
come of you ?—Alas! ſaid he, I ſhould ne- 
ver have been able to have done it. Is it 
not a ſhame, added „in a man like 


you, uno hate gone through"ill the exerciſ- 
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CHAP. XV. 


- daun, propoſeth ſome Regulations Ae the 
b : better OO . their public feaſts. 


Eo GocratEs kn Ard low in 
3 public ſuppers every one brought his own 
diſh of meat, and that ſometimes ſome brought 
 mbvre and others leſs, was wont, when this 
happened, to bid a ſervant ſet the leaſt diſh I 
in the middle of the table, and to give ſome 
of it to all the company: no man could, in 9 

. eivility, refuſe it, nor exempt himſelf from 
* doing the like with his own diſh ; inſomuch, 
TH chat every man had a taſte of the whole, and 
3 all fared alike. This, in ſome meaſure, ba - 
niſhed luxury and expenſiveneſs from theſe 
feaſts. For they, who would have laid out 
a great deal of money in delicates, cared no 
longer to do ſo, becauſe they would have 

been as much for others as for themſelves. 
Bx one day in theſe aſſemblies, and ſee- 
ing a young man, who eat his meat without 
bread, he took occaſion to rally him for it, 


upon "8 queſtion thee + was ſtarted, touching 


t . „ K Bec: ace wo a: 


E- the impoſing of names. Can we give any 
1 _ faid * why a may. 15 called Fleln · 


Ark at a 5. ie Retr and 
1 do not believe it to be upon that act 
that à man is called fo.” Nor 1 neither, faid - 
one of the company. But, condubel $6- © 
crates, if a men takes delight to eat his meat | 
without bread, do you not take him to be 
| indeed a feſtteater ?— I ſhould itt it diff 
meult to find another ho better would de- 
erde that bade. Upon which, Pm dy 
| elſe taking the word, fed: What wink you 
of him who; with a ttle bread'only, eats a 
great deaf of fleſh? 1 ſhould, 
judge lim too to be a fleſh-eater ; and where- 
as others aſk of the Gods, in their prayers, to 
give them an abundance of fruits, fuch men, 
in their petitions, it is like ; would pray on- 
ty for bundagte” of le pee e. 

- The young man, whom Socrates had in 


mind, ſuſpefting that he ſpoke upon his ac- 


3 


count, took 'fome but continued ſtill 
Sera ref dal of nech wic k. Socrates 


_ ef to thoſe that fate next to him, ſaid to 
them; Take notice of your neighbour, and 
e be the man 5 | 
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ſame morſel of meat in ſeveral ſauces, he kid, 
Is it poſſible to make a ſauce that will coſt 
more, and be not ſo goed, as one that is 
made by taking out of ſeveral different ſau- 
ces at once? For there being more ingredi - 
ents than uſual, no doubt it coſts more: 
bdut then becauſe we mix things together, 
which the cooks never uſed to mingle, be- 
cauſe they agree not well with one another, 
we certainly ſpoil the whole: and is it not 


© jeſt to be curious in having good cooks, | i 


and at the ſame time to be ſo fantaſtical as | 
to alter the reliſh of the diſhes they have 
dreſſed. Beſides, when we have. once got a 
habit of eating thus of ſeveral diſhes at once, 
we are not ſo well ſatisfied when we have no 
longer that variety: whereas a man, who 
contents himſelf to eat but of one diſh at a 
time, finds no great inconvenience in having 
dut one diſh of meat for his dinner. hy PR 
Hs made likewiſe, this remark : That to. 

Re a e the other Greeks called to cat 
a meal, the Athenians ſaid, to make good 
cheer : and that. the word GOOD. ſhews us, 


a The ogg 1 wanting a term to ex- 
pref the meaning of the Greek word $6 x50 dan it 
was neceflary to borrow ius phraſt from the French; 
which, though hardly Engliſh, is more ſignificant and 
expreſſive of the meaning of the. original, SE: 
our language could aflord, 4 
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that we ought to eat ſuch thi | 
neither-diſorder the body nor the mind, which 
are eaſily had, and purchaſed without great 
expence. From whence he inferred, that 

alone, who live temperately and ſober 
ly, can oy good cheer, 
that is to ſay, to eat well. 
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SOCRATER- 


. 


CLAP. 5 - 


That perſons of good natural parts, as well as. 

9 who have plentiful fortunes, way 
not to think themſelves above inſtruction: 
en the contrary, the one ought, by the 
. aid of learning, to, improve their genius ; 
"the other, - by the acquiſition of knowleges 
10 render es valuable, 


ES HERE was always, as we have alrea- 
dy remarked, ſome - improvement to 

5 be made with Socrates; and it muſt be own- 

E: - Tech that his company and converſation were 

1 oh very edifying; ſince even now, when bes 

neo more among us, it is ſtill of advantage 10 


his friends to call him to their „ 
| whether he ſpoke to — hin:. 


der be ſpoke. ſeriouſly, he t. 

pe benefit of eee, 
Hx uſed often to ſay, he was n lo 

itt was eaſy to ſee it was not with the beau 

of one's perſon, et her wat when e 238 

the virtues of his Mind. , ee ot e 


Tux marks of ag * 
weſe; — A good j j | 
- memory; — and an ardent. N 
knowlege ; that is to ſay, when | 3 


readily learns what he is taught, and ſtrong · 9 
ly retains what he has learnt + as alſo, :whe + "ob 
he is curious to know all that is neceſſary. to : 
the — government either 25 dr 


* _ 1 * 
- b.* . ; 
SE - 
e 
y«. 5 * 
* 4 * 


0 
inſtructed, ee e Aae of 


horſe, who having more courage and more 


what to do with him. Thus alſo dogs 


wiſe, they are apt to become high rangers, 


advantages of nature, to whom ſhe has given 


enable them to ſueceed in their undertakings, 


and others. Merely for want of know- 
ing their duty, they often engage themſelves 


the beſt natural pere, are they who have 
moſt need of inſtruction; and to this purpoſe 
he alleged the example of a high · mettled 


ſtrength thun others, does us very great fer- 
wee, if he be broke and managed in his 
youth ; but if chat be neglected, he grows 
ſo vicious, and unruly, that we know not 


ek ap breed, and that by nature are 
the moſt ſtrong and mettleſom, are excellent 
for game, if they are well taught: others 


and at no command. In like manner, among 
men, they who are bleſſed with the greateſt 


the moſt courage and the greateſt ſtrength to 


are likewiſe the moſt virtuous, and do more 
good than others, when they meet with a 
= education: but if they remain without 

on, they fall into an exceſs of ill, 
and become moſt pernicious to themſelves 


In very wicked deſigns : and being imperious 
and violent, it is very difficult to keep them 
within bounds, ax x Mal Wie aged | 
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| their reſolution; which is the reaſon they do 


2 treat deal of millhlef; nh cs 5 
open wines hen he ſaw any of 
thoſe men, who 


r 
eſtates, and who believe, decauſe e 


ba Sod: have no need of it, . 
thelr Hebes alone me f 


. Toured to convince them of their error, ant 
to ſhew them that they too have need of in- 
ſtruction. He told them, that that man is 4 
fool who imagines with himſelf, that he can 
know the things that are uſeful from thoſe 


that are hurtful, without having ever leurnt 
dhe difference; or who, not diſcerning | be⸗ 
dr them, fondly thinks, that becauſe. 
has wherewithal to buy whatever be has 
mind to, he can therefore do whateyer m 
tend to his advantage; or who judging hin 
ſelf incapable to do what is uſeful for bi 
. thipks neveribeleſs that he is well in the 
* and in a ſaſe and happy e 0 
bfe, That it is likwiſe a folly for a man tg 
perſuade himſelf, that being rich, and — il 
no merit, he will paſs for a man of parts; 
or. . not having the reputation of being a 
ball 
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| ſons. — 


bad any affair to ſollicit, he 
and placed himſelf in one of the . TY 


TS befween Socrates and Euthydemus ; ; 
— in which he convinces that young man, 
0 who: had a great pes Li _ that 

5 te OP en 


1 


X. HE N Socrates, on the othet hand, 
found any who ſooth themſelves up 
in the belief that they are well inſtructed, 
and who boaſt of their own ſufficiency, he 
never failed to chaſtiſe the vanity of ſuch per- 
Of his conduct in this particular, 
1 will relate the following inſtance, 
He had been told that Euthydemus had 


bought up ſeveral works of the moſt cele- | 


brated poets and ſophiſts, and that this acqui- 
ſition had fo puffed him up with arrogance, 
that he already eſtcemed himſelf the greateſt” 


man for learning and parts of any of the 


age, and pretended to no leſs than being the 


firſt man of the city, either for negotiating, 


or for diſcourſing in public. Nevertheleſs he 
was ſtill ſo young, that he was not admitted 
into the aſſemblies of the ayer Sh and if he 


rally came 
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Chap. 2. OF SOCRATES. 205 

| were near the courts of juſtice. Socrates 
| having obſerved his ſtation, failed not to go 
thither likewiſe, with two or three of bis 
friends: and there, being fallen into diſcourſe, 
this queſtion was ſtarted : Whether it was 
by the improving converſation of philoſo- 
phers, or by the ſtrength of his natural parts 
only, that Themiſtocles ſurpaſſed. all his 
countrymen in wiſdom and valour, and ad- 
vanced himſelf to ſuch a high rank, and to 
ſo great eſteem, that all the republic caſt their 
eyes upon him, whenever their affairs re- 
quired the conduct of a man of bravery and 
wiſdom ? Socrates, who had a mind to re- 
flect upon Euthydemus, anſwered, That a 
man muſt be very ſtupid to believe that me: 
chanic arts (which are, comparatively, things 
but of ſmall importance,) cannot be learnt 
' without maſters, and yet that the art of go- 
verning of ſtates, which is a thing of the 
greateſt moment, and that requires the great- 
eſt effort of human prudence, comes of it- 
ſelf into the mind. — And this was al that I 
paſſed'i in this firſt interview. _ 

After this, Socrates obſerving thats Fathy- 
gemus always avoided being in his company, 
leſt he ſhould be taken for one of his. admi- 
ers, attacked him more openly, and once 
ben be happened ME where he ve J 
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Ing them to underſtand, that 


dreſſed himſelf to the reſt of the company in 
theſe words. Certainly, gentlemen, by 
what may be conjeftured from the ſtudies of - 
this young man, it is very likely, that when 
he ſhall have attained the age that permitd 
him to be preſent in the aſſemblies of the 
people, if any important affair come to be 
debated there, he will not fail to give his 
judgment of it: and, in my opinion, he 
would introduce bis harangue by a very plea- 
ſant exordium, if he ſhould begin with gly- 
e had never 
learnt any thing of any man whatſoever : he 
muſt addreſs himſelf to them in words to this 
2 755 

( Gentlemen, I have n never y $0 Reel 
« any thing, I never frequented the conver; 
« ſation of men of parts, I never gave my- 
« ſelf the trouble to look out for a maſter 
« that was able to inſtruct me. On the con- 
© trary, gentlemen, I have not only had an 


6 
ec 

4 averſion to learn from others, but I 
6 


4 ſhould even have been very ſorry to have 
« jt believed 1 had done ſo: geverthe- 


4 leſs J will venture to tell you what chance 
4 ſhall ſuggeſt to me in this preſent occay 


« fon.” At this rate, they who preſent 
themſelves to be received phyſicians, might 
introduce a like n as. ENS 4 L f 


9 7 "OE 
Gap. x! of soefarks % 
men, 1 have never bad any maſter io 
« reach me this ſelence : for indeed, I would 
« never learn it, nor even have the repute 
«" of having 3 ertheleſs, admit 
« me a phyſician, . and 1 will endeavour to 
* 
658 


become learned in the art by making ex- 
periments on your on bodies. 
All the company fell a' hugling at this 
5 preface: and from that time Eathy- 
demus never avoided Socrates company as 
he had done before; but he never offered 
| to ſpeak, believing that his filence would be 
an argument of his modeſty. —Socrares, being 
deſirous to rally bim out of that miſtaken n no. 
tion, zke to him in this manner. 
Vonder that they who deſire to My to 
play upon the lute, or to ride well, do not 
endeavonr to learn it alone by eee; 
but that they look out for maſters, reſoved 
to do every thing they bid them, and to be - 
lieve all they ſay, there being no other way 
to arrive at perfection in thoſe arts; and that 
they who hope one day to govern the repu- 
lic, and to declaim before the people, ima- 
give they can become fit to do fo of them. 
elves all of a ſudden. Nevertheleſs it muſt. 


* 1 thay the A ; or __ den che 


be owned that theſe imployments are more Þ 


* 
* 
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ſelves i into office, ſo few diſcharge their duty - 


wy ought, This ſhews us, that more 
bour and diligence I is required in ſuch as 
would capacitate themſelves for thoſe offices, 
than for any thing elſe. _ 

By theſe difcourkes, Socrates having pre- 


pared the mind of Euthydemus to bearken 


to what he intended to ſay to bim, and to 
enter into conference with him, he came an- 


other time by himſelf into the ſame ſhop, 
and taking a ſeat next to this young man; 1 
have heard, ſaid he to him, that you have 
deen curious in buying a great many good 
books. I have, faid Euthydemus, and con- 


nue to do ſo every day, deſigning to have 
as many as I can get. I commend you ve- 
ry much, ſaid Socrates, for chuſing rather 
to hoard up a treaſure of learning and know · 
lege, than of money. Foy you teſtify by 
ſo doing, that you are not of opinion, that 
riches, or ſiver gnd gold, can render one 
more valuable, that is to ſay, a wiſer or a 


better man; but that it is only the writings 


and precepts of the philoſophers and other 


fine writers, that are the true riches, becauſe 


they enrich with virtue the minds of . thoſe 
that poſſeſs them. Euthydemus was pleaſed 
to hear him ſay this, believing that he ap- 


4 
vv 
5 * 
* 
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proved his method; and. Socrates perceiving 
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His ſallsfaction, went on: — But what is your 
deſign of making a collection of ſo many 


books? Do you intend to be a phyſician ? 


There are many books in that ſcience. That 


is not my deſign, faid Euthydemus. Will 
you be an architect then, ſaid Socrates F for 
that art requires a learned man. Or dv you 
ſtudy geometry, or aſtrology : None of 
them. Do you mean to be areciter of he. 
roic verſes, continued Soerates? for T have 


been told that you have all: Homer's works 
Not in the leaſt, anſwyered Euthydemus; for 
T have obſerved, that men of that profeſſion, 


know indeed a great many verſes by heart; 
but for any thing elſe, they are for the moſt 
part very impertinent.— Perhaps you are in 
ve with that noble ſcience; that makes po- 


liticians and oeconomiſts, and that renders: 
men capable to govern, and to be uſeful tao 


others and to themſelves? That is what 1 
endeayour to learn, ſaĩd Euthydemus; and 
what I paſſionately deſire to know, It is. 
a ſublime ſcience; replied Socrates; it is 
that we call the royal ſcience; becaife it. 

raly is the ſcience of Kings. But have you 
welgbed this point; whether a” man can 
excel in that ſcience without being an honeſt 
man ? have, ſaid the young man, and am 


"ven of opinion, chat none but honeſt men 
** an be good citizens. And are your an. boy | 


. 


* 
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neſt man, ſaid Socrates? I hope I am, an- 
ſwered Euthydemus, as honeſt a man as an- 
_ other. Tell me, faid Socrates, can we 
know who are honeſt men by what they do, 
as we know what trade a man is of by his 
work? — We may. — Then, faid Socrates, ' 
as architects ſhew us their works, can honeſt 
men ſhew us theirs likewiſe? No doubt of 
it, replied Euthydemus: and it is no difft- 
cult taſk to ſhew you which are the works of 
juſtice, and which thoſe of injuſtice, that we 
fo often hear mentioned. Shall we, ſaid So- 
erates, make two characters, the one [ F}, to 
ſigniſy juſtice, the other [TJ, to denote in- 
juſtice “; and write under one of them all 
the works that belong to juſtice, and under 
the other all that belong to injuſtice ? Do, 
ſaid Euthydemus, if you think fit. 

Socrates having done what he propoſed, 
continued thus his diſcourſe. — Do not men 
tell lies? Very often, anſwered Euthyde- 
mus. Under which head ſhall we put lying? 
Under that of injuſtice, ſaid Euthydemus, 
Do not men ſometimes cheat? — Moſt cer- 
tainly. — Where ſhall we put cheating, ſaid 
Soerates ? — Under injuſtice. * doing 


. a | 
dhe original, the initial letters of Aixauog e 
: Ws . . 
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wrong to one's neighbour ? — There too. 


And ſelling of free perſons into ſnveryꝰ— 


still in the. ſame place. —And ſhall we write 
none. of all theſe, faid Socrates, under the 
head of juſtice ? Not one of them, apſwered 
Euthydemus; it would be ſtrange if we did, 
But what, replied Socrates, when a general 
plunders an enemy's city, and makes ſlaves of 
all the inhabitants, . ſhall we ſay that he com - 
mits an injuſtice ? — By no means. — Shall 
we own then that he does an act of juſtice? 
Without doubt. And when he circums - 
yents his enemies in the war, does he not 
do well? — Very well. — And when he ra- 
vages their land, and takes away their cattle 
and their corn, does he not do juſtly ? © 5 
is certain he does, ſaid Euthydemus ; and 


when I. anſwered you, that all theſe actions 


were unjuſt, I thought you had ſpoken of 
them in regard only of friend to friend. We 


muſt therefore, replied Socrates, put among 


have aſcribed to injuſtice ; and we will only 
eſtabliſh this diſtinction, that it is juſt to be» 
n ourſelves o towards our men 


| Siem aide ami ad 
rake enemies of one's.country : for, with regard to the 
other ſort of ſoes, had before taught, that we. 
ought nat only to forgive them, e 
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dut that to treat our friends thus, is an 
injuſtice, becauſe we ougbt to live with 
them uprightly, and without any deceit. 1 
think fo, ſaid Euthydemus. But, continu« 
ed Socrates, when # general ſees chat "his 


troops begin to be-diſheartened, if be make 


| them believe that a great reinforcement is 

coming to him, and by that ſtratagem in- 
ſpires freſh courage into the ſoldiers, under 
what head ſhall we put this lye? Under the 
| head of juſtice, anſwered Enthydemus, And 


has great need of, and his father makes it be 
given him in a meſs of broth, and by that 
means the child recovers his health, to which 
mall we aſcribe this deceit ?—Ts juſtice like- 

wiſe, —And if a man, who ſees His friend in 


deſpair, and fears he will kill himfelf, hides | 


his ſword from him; or takes it out of his 
hands by force, what ſhall we ſay of this vi. 
olence ?— That it is juſt, replied Euthyde- 
mus. Obſerve what you ſay, continued So- 
crates: for it follows from your anſwers, 
that we are not always obliged to live wich 
our friends uprightly, and without =_y de- 


den the eoluntary ofivicg of pardon, or the aſking the- 

injurious, firſt of all; to be- reconciled to us, are ſo far 

from being mean and ſneaking diſpoſitions, that, in 
the opinion of Socrates, they are undoubted marks of 
(ue beroiſw. mim of fal. See book. ii. * 


when à child will not take the phyſie that he 'I 
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moſt unjuſt, they who with premeditate de · 
ſign cheat their friends, or they who: do it + 
through inadvertency ? ? Indeed, faid _ 
what to believe: for you have fo-fully te 
futed what I have ſaid, that hat appeared 
to me before in one light, appears to me 
now in another. Nevertheleſs I will venture 
to ſay, that he is the moſt unjuſt who degeives 
his friend deliberately. Do you think, ſaid 
Socrates, , that one may learn ia be juſt and 
honeſt, as well as we learn to read and write ? 
—1 think we way. N Which, added- Socras 
tes, do you take to be the moſt ignorant, 
de who reads wxong on purpoſe, or he who. | Do 
reads wrong, becauſe he can read no better 


* 
* 


The laſt of n Tra ren for iY 


miſtake mh he. pleaſes. Then, inferred. 3 : ; 
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ly, knows how to read; but he who 
reads wrong without deſign, is an igno- 
rant man. You ſay true. Tell 
me likewiſe, purſued Socrates, which knows 
beſt what ought to be done, and what 
belongs to juſtice, he who lies and cheats 
with premeditate deſign, or he who deceiyes 
without intention to deceive ? It is moſt 
plain, ſaid Euthydemus, that it is he who 
deceives with premeditate deſign. But you 
ſaid, replied Socrates, that he who can read 
is more learned than he who cannot read? 
— I did ſo. — Therefore he who beſt knows 
which are the duties of juſtice, is more juſt; 
than he that knows them not. It ſeems to be ſo, 


anſwered Euthydemus, and 1 know not well 


how 1 came to ſay what I did. Indeed, ſaid 
Socrates, you often change your opinion, and 
contradit what you ſay: and what would 


you yourſelf think of any man, who pretend · 


ed to tell truth, and yet never faid the fame 
"thing, who, in pointing out to you the fame 
road, ſhould ſhew you ſometimes eaſt, ſome- 
mes weſt ; and who, in telling the ſame 
ſum, ſhould find more money at one time 
than another; what would you think of ſuch 
| a man ? He would make all men think, an- 
ſwered Euthydemus, that he knew nothing 
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. Socrates urged him yet farther, and aſked 
men have abject and ſervile minds? I have. 
——ls it faid of them, becauſe they are learned; 
or' becauſe they are ignorant? — Surely be. 
cauſe they are ignorant. Perhaps, ſaid So- 
crates, it is becauſe they underſtand not the 
trade of a ſmith ? — Not in the leaſt for that. 
— 1s it becauſe they know not how to build 
a houſe, or to make ſhoes? By no means, 
ſaid Euthydemus ; for moſt who are {killed 
in ſuch profeſſions, have likewiſe abject and 
ſervile minds. This character then, purſu- 

ed Socrates, ' muſt be given to thoſe who are 
ignorant of the noble ſciences, and who know 
not what is juſt, | nor what is honourable 
l believe ſo, —We ought therefore, Eu- 
thydemus, to do all we can to avoid falling 
lato that ignominious | ignorance that ſinks us 
down ſo low. Alas ge cried he 
out, I will not lye for the matter; I thought * . 

I knew ſomething in philoſophy, and thatih- - 


1 N 


bad learut whatever as requiſite to be known, 
by a man who deſired to make a practice of 

virtue: but judge how much I am aflicted 
to ſee, that after all my labours, I am not 
able to anſwer you concerning things which _ 
I ought chiefly to know: and yet I am at @ 
loſs what method to purſue, in order to re 
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der myſelf more capable, and knowing in the 
chings I deſire to underſtand. Upon this, 
Socrates aſked him, whether he had ever been 
at Delphi, and Euthydemus anſwered, that 
he had been there twice. Did you not take 
notice, ſaid Socrates, that ſomewhere on the 
front of the temple there is this inſcription, 
Know ThyszLy? I remember, anſwered he, 
T have read it there. It is not enough, replied 


Socrates, to have read it: have you been the 


better for this admonition? Have you given 


yourſelf the trouble to conſider what you 


are? I think I know that well enough, re- 
plied the young man, for I ſhould have found 
It very difficult to have known. any other 
thing, if I had not known myſelf, - But for 
a man to know himſelf well, ſaid Socrates, 
it is not enough that he knows his own name: 
for as a man that buys a horſe, cannot be 
certain that he knows what he is, before he 
has rid him, to ſee whether he be quiet or 
reſtiff, whether he be I or dull, 
whether he be fleet or heavy; in ſhort, be- 
fore he has made trial * al that is good 
and bad in him: in like manner, a man can- 
not fay that he knows himſelf, before he 
bas tried what he is fit for, and what he is 
able to do, It is true, ſaid Euthydemus, 
that whoever knows not his own ſtrength, 
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'equals 


and honour, 'For"this/teaſon'even His 


»} 


are well pleafed*r6:follow hi tdvices} "ind 
they whoſe- affalrs· Are it order, 70 
dis aſſiſtance, and throw theibſelves inte his 


dere her e dd to reſtore them to 
heir former g. 


condition. But he who 
uiidertakes he knows not what, generally 
makes an ill ere. 3 


bene W damagꝭ is hot the 


for his tmerty; "he - 1 
Aiſyracas for ever, all men laugh e all 
men deſpiſe and ſpeak ill of him/"'- Conſider 
likewiſe u hat happens to republics,” who mi- 
ſtake their on ſtrength, and declare war a- 
gainſt ſtates more powerful than themſtlves: 
ſome” ate utterly ruined ; "others Joſe cher 
liberty, und ate compelled th receive lay 
from the conquerors. Denn 

I am folly ſatisfied, An Harb that 
a great deal depends on the knowlege of 
one's ſelf : I hope you will now tell me, by 


bar a wan muſt begin to examine bimſelf 


vou u, hid" what things «fs. 
8604, end har ute bid 7 Iodeed, anſwer- 
ed Euthydemus, if Tknew not that, I were 
the moſt ignorant of all men. Then tell 
me your thoughts of this matter, ſaid Socrs- 
9 ä 1 bold that 
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1 ae 8 
— of the, dame qualities. - Thus nou- 
riſament, and the exerciſes 8 bo- 
dy in be alt are very good and, on te 
contraty , hoſe that cauſe. diſeaſes are burt: 
ful. But would it not be better w ſay, re- 
plied Sacrmey,: that: health and ſickneſs are 
both good, ben they are the cauſes of any 
tenen er, dard bod, ner „ 
it ever happen, ald Butbydemus, thas health 
i the cauſe of any ill, and ſickgeſa: ihe cauſe 
of any good This may heppen, . | 
Socrates,. when troops are raiſed: for any ent | A 
HH terprize that proves fatal, when men ate mm 
darked who are deſtined to periſh/at fea'r; for YN 
men who ate in health: may be involved. in 
theſe misfortunes, when they, who, by rear 
= of theix/infirmitjes, are left at home, will 
be exempted. fromthe wiſchiefs in which the 
others peri. Yow ſay true, faid Euthyde - 
mus, but you ſee too that men who are in 
health, are preſent in fortunate occaſions, Wo 
while. they. who are confined. to their beds, 1 
eannot be there. It muſt therefore be grant- 939 
ed, "ny Socrates, that theſe things which are \ 
netimes- uſeful; and ſometimes burtful, are 
not «ker good- than bad. That . 
1 2 | 
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the conſequence of your argument, replied 
Euthydemus; but it cannot be denied chat 
8 knowlege is a good thing for what is there inf 
Which a man has not the advantage 
of an ignorant one? And have you not 
read, faid Socrates, what to Dae 
dalus' ſor his ſo mauy excellent 
arts, and how being fallen into me hands of 


al bis liberty ? To complete his misfortune, fly: 


Bis being 
eſcape in bis on perſon : for falling into the 
Rnadds of barbarians, he was again made a flave. 
Know you dot likewiſe the adventure of Pa 
kmedes, whe was ſo envied by Ulyſſes foi 
his great capacity, and who periſhed wretch- 


val . Hou many great men Irewiſe, hat 
the king of Perfia eauſed do be ſeized” and 
carried away, becauſe of theit admiradle parts; 
and who are now hnguiſhing under him ins 
Perpetual ſhavery ? But granting this to be 


98 you toy, added enn oy _ 


7 © * See Ovid, Metamorph. book vil . 
. The circumſtances whereof are of rod act 


*  & « 


Minos, he was detained by force; and faw him- 
ſelf at once banifhed from his country, and ſtripe 


ing away with his ſon; he was the occaſion of 
miſerably loſt, and could not; after-all, 


edly by che ealumnious artifices of that ri. 
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certainly allow good fortune to be a good ? 
1 will, faid Socrates, provided this good for- 
ꝛune. conſiſts in things: that are undoubtedly 
which compoſe godd fortune ſhould not be 
erates j unleſs you reckon among them beau- 
iy and ſtrength of body, riches, honours, 
can à man be happy without them? Raw 
ther, fald' Socrates, how can a man be hap- 
ny misfortunes? For many are daily cor - 
preſume; too much on cheir own ſtrength, 
are oppreſſed! under the burden of their un 
dertakings} among rhe rich, ſome are loſt 
in luxury and others fall into the ſnares 
of thoſe that wait for their eſtates And 
hftly,” the reputation and honours that are 
zoquired in republics,” are often the cauſe of 
their» ruin, who; poſſeſs them. Certainly, 
faid-Purhydemiis;/ if B am in the wrong to 
Praiſe good fovtune, K know! not what we 
ought to-aſk of che Deiry:.} Perhaps too, res 
plied Soerates,: you bave never oonſidered ity 
becauſe you think you-know'ir well enough. 
Ku — hep al 3 Gil * 
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yourſelf to enter upon the government of our 
republic, where the people are maſter, with. 
out doubt you have reflected on the. nature 
of this ſtate; and know: what a democracy is ? 
— You ought to believe: L,do.—-And do you 


abink it poſſible, faid Socrates; to know what 


democracy or popular ſtate ib, withont 
knowing what the people is :I do not think 
I can.— And what is the people, ſeid Socra- 
tes? Under that name, anſwered; Euthyde· 
mus, I mean the poor citizens. You {now 
then who are the poor ?-— 1 do, ſaid Ruthy 


demus. Do you know too who are the 


tich? — I know that tn. Tell me then, 
_ who are the rich, and who are the poor. 
1 take the poor, anſwered Eutbydemus, to 
be thoſe who have not enough 10 ſupply. her 
neceſſary expences, and the rich to be they 
'who have more than they have oocaſton ſor. 
But have you obferved, replied Socrates, that 
there are certain perſons, who, though they 
have very little, have nevertheleſs enough, 
and even lay up ſome ſmall matter out of 


whe never have enough, bow great ſoeyes 
| their eſtates and poſſeſſions are? Lou put me 
in mind, ſaid Euthydemus, of ſomething ve - 
e e 83 


itz and, on ihe contrarys there are others 
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: N * * a 8 TY | 
ay N 1 ; * 


any ry gg in 
1 in the pit of the e and thoſe 
who have but ſmall eſtates, yet manage them 
well, in the number of the rich? 1 muſt 
give conſent to all you ſay, anſwered Euthy- 
demus, for I am too ignorant to contradict 


—— 
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to de 
conſcious to himſelf that he was indeed a per- 


fon of | little or no account at all, Nor was 
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; ſeveral of whom never. came m more to 
Ge de e e en ee 


to take away their ſub- 
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the night to reſt n; the night; which; of all 
times, is the fitteſt for repoſe vd. V are 
in the right, ſaid Euthydemus, and we ought 
to render them many praiſes for it. More- 
Over, continued Socrates, as the fun is 2 lu⸗ 


winous body, and by therbrightneſwof: hie 
beams diſcovers to us all vifble things, aud 


ſhews us the hours of the day; and as but 
the contrary, the night is duſky and obſcure, 
they have made the Stars to appear, which} du- 
ring theabſence of the day, mark the hoiits 
to us; by which means we can de ma 
things we have oceaſion for? They have like? 
wiſe made the Moon to ſhine; vichy not only 
| ſhes us the hours of the night) but-teachies 
us to know the time of the month f. All 
| _ is oye,” laid _— 


+ a 1 
* in all the beaſts of ihe fogeſt do'ertep' for. The 
„ young lions rore after their prey, and ſeek fheir 


83 from God.” —— Again,” „ the” ſum ariſeth, 
dchey gather theniſelves together, and lay them den | 


* in their dens. - Man gooth e de bis work, 
1 to his labour until the evening.“ 0 


. + 0 give thanks unto the Lord; ee 
+. for his mercy. endureth for ever; to him that. made 
„ great lights; — The ſun to rule by day, the moon 
Y D 
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- he eee excellently the | 
ſealboxant ocdered for the fruits of the car 


vbere with to ſupply our real wants, but to 
fatisfy even luxury itſelf o? This goodneſs of = 
the Gods, cried Euthydemus, is an evidence 
of the great love they bear to men Whit 
2 — to their havit 

| iter, which is ſo neceſſary for al 
E For it is that which aſſiſts the earth 
to produce the fruits,” and that cotitribuites, 


1. God:cauſeth the —— for the cattle; 
* and herb for the-ſervice;of man: that he may bring 


forth food, out, of the earth; and wine that maketh 
« glad the heart of man, and oil to make his face to 
* ſhine / and bread which ſtrengtheneth man's heart. 
„Thou viſiteſt the earth, O Lord, and watereſt it 2 : 
« thou- greatly enricheſt it 'with the river of God, 
"4, which is full of water: mn rn, 
hen thou hat fo provided for it. Thou watereſt 
the ridges of the eurth abundantly :''thou ſettleſt its 
_ *+-farrows thou makeſt de ſoſt with ſhowers,” thou 
„ year with thy goodneſs, and thy paths drop fatneſt; 
* r 
che little hills rejoice on every ſide.— The paſtures 
*/ av&iglothed with flocks ; che valleys alſo are covered 
L my cora; they out freun they ve d 


Sem to mauriey e it Helps de owich 0 
and, by being mingled with hat we eat, 
makes it more eaſily; got ready, more uſe? | 
Ful, and.more-delighthal in ſhurt, being of 

ſo univerſal an uſe, is it not an admirable 
providence that bas made it ſa cummon 
' ' What fay you to theic having given us Fire; 
which defends us from cold, which. lights ue 
whew it is dark, which is neceſſary to u in 
All trades, and which we cannot be without, 
ji the wall excellent and wefubinvendlans. of 


— — Wphar ſay 
beſides, purſued Socrates, to ſee that af - 
To ter the Winter, the Sun comes back to us, 
=; 0 that proportionably as he brings the new 
1 fruits to maturity, he withers and dries thoſe 
1 whoſe ſeaſon is going over: chat after hav. 
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Do but conſider that the ſun, ho ſeem to be 
_ expoſedito thefight of all abe world; does be 

ſuffer ua te gare ſntedſy upon hm end whot 
ever has the tefnefity:roundentabe is, is puniſhy 


ad withſuddenlindneſs Beſides betever the 
Gods make uſe of is 


ſhutters. all it finds 
i its way but , ſer itte, v ſee it 


not irike,- weriſee: it mos uπιν voce 
Winds are ipviſible;jthoughiwe ſee the! diiſoi 


tions they dei make, and: rafily feckwhen 


they grow boiſterous. If there be any thing 
in man, that partakes of the--divirie; nature; 
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it is bis ſouh'whick; 
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lis aQtiong, as,well; in-public; as in, Private 
making it his buſineſs to ſerve every man, a! 

to obey the magiſtrates, and the Jaws : "inſo- 
much that acme yp plan we 89.10. bj 


Chap. 42 


in, 1 Fg hn. pres. oul 
: neyer, pals/2. decree, chat was; Contrary aq 
the laws 5 he allo! > defended, the, 
Juſtice ,agaigſts the efforts, of abe wald 
and, opppled a: violence which no man, but 
Wn vs able x0,.nelaſt, v. ante a 
as nil, he did not obey; th them ; 4 thus 
ven they forbid, him to ſpegk. to. we ol 
men, he regarded, not their inhibi 
when: they gave orders to him, as pn ' 25 40 
ſome other giti ens, to bring before them a: 
certain man, whom, they intended, 115 w 
death, he alone would. do i 


cauſe. that order. was; unjuſt, 2 Ke 
ner, when he was 08 * Mellitus,” 
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bete wean artifices that are 


| laws, and yet be might very cafily have' got 
Kimſelf acquitred, if he could have prevailed 
with himſelf to comply in ice kenn with the 


ecuſtom: but he choſe rather tö die u un t 


ct obſervance of the laws, than to ſave his 

life by acting contrary to them: For he ut 
| terly abhorred all'niean er indiredt practices: 
und this was the” anſwer he to ſevetal 
of bis friends,” e add Hen . the Cf. 
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a long while Ave hn 
bee at Athens; and being artived there, he 
happened to come to a place where Socrates 


was diſcourſing with ſome perſons and telling | 


r wanted, pot, mal ; 
—.— if one wou 
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ons among citizens, no more wars berween | 


tepublics: Indeed it much troubles me ta 
leave you before you have taught me this 


ſecret) which you ſay you have diſeevered - 
I give you my word anſwered Hippias: that 


1 will tell you: nothing of it, dll you have 
aun dectired za town" opinion eonderning 


juſtice: for it is your old way to interrogate 


others, and then to laugh | at them by refut- 


ing what they have ſaid : but you never 
make known your o options, that Foil 
may not be obliged to give a reaſon” for 


wem. Why do you lay this: to my charge, 
aid Socrates, ſince I am continually ſhewing 


to all the world, what are” the things I be- 
live to be juſt? How do you ſheww it, ſaid 


Hippias? If L explain it not by my words; 


anſwered Socrates, my actions ſpeak it ſuf. 
iciently ; and do you think that actions de- 


ſerve not rather to be believed than words? 
Much rather, ſaid Hippias, becauſe many may 
ſay one thing, and do another, nay, we ſee; 
chat, in fact, many, who preach up juſtice 


to others, are very unjuſt themſelves : but 


action is good, and that neve! Nuke | - 24 


did an unjuſt thing. — Have you known 
then, ſaid Socrates, that I have aceuſed any 
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crates, 1 had given at once a good definition, by "I" 
inſtance of juſtice, when 1 called 
it an averſion from doing inj r 
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ſwered Socrates. I cannot 
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reſſor of the laws, Fou ſay. true. 


Ts ie mot likewiſe: true, continued Socra- 


tes, that he who obeys theſe ordinances, doeg 


juſtly, afid that he who obeys them not, 


does unjuſtly ? —Yes:— But, faid Socrates, 


| he who ads juſtly, is juſt, and he who acts 
unjuſtly, is unjuſt? — Without | doubt. — | 
Therefore, ſaid Socrates, whoſoever obſerves 
| thelaws 1s juſt and whoſoever obſerves them 
ot is unjuſt, But how can it be imagined, 
_  Shjefted Hippias, that the laws, are a good 
ting, and that * good to obey them; 
ſince even they that made them, mend, alter, 


and repeal them ſo often ? - To this Socrates 
anſwered : when you blame thoſe who obey 


the laws, becauſe they are ſubject to be abro - 
gated, you do the ſame thing, as if you 
 kavghed at your enemies for keeping them- 


ſelves in a good poſture of defence, during 


the war, becauſe you might tell them, that 
the peace will one day be made : and thus 
you would condemn thoſe who generouſly | 
; expoſe their lives for the ſervice of their coun- ; 

try. Do you know, added he, that Lycur- 


gus could never. haye rendered the republic 


of Sparta more excellent than other ſtates, if 


he had not made it his chief care to incline 


the citizens moſt exactly to obſerve the kus. | 
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un to him who makes à conſcience of ob- 
ſerving the laws? Who can deſerve more 
8 of his country; whom can ſhe more ſafely 
5 intruſt with public poſts; and on whom. can 
5 the more juſily beſtow the higheſt honours, 
„dun on the good and honeſt man? Who will 
FEM _ diſcharge himſelf better of his duty towards 
ais father or his mother, towards his relati. 
ons or his domeſtics, towards his friends, his 
 fellow-citizens, or his gueſts > To whom 

will the enemy rather truſt/for the obſerving 
ef a truce, or for the performance of a'trea« 
+ ty.of peace? With whem would we ra- 
waer chuſe to make an alliance? To whom 

5 Vill the allies more veadily give the command 
1 of their armies, er the government of their 
tons? From whem can we rather hope 
= for a grateful return of a kindneſs, than 
þ from a man who ſtrifily obeys the laws; 
5 and, by conſequence, to whom will men be 
maore ready to do good turns, than to him 
* of wheſe gratitude they are certain, | With 
' whom vill men be better pleaſed to contract 

- a friendſhip, and conſequently, againſt whom 
will men be leſs inclined to commit acts of 
1 hoſtiliey, than againſt that perſon, who has 
every. body ſor his well-wiſher and: Friend, 
e Wig and few or none for! kin evils on ene» | 
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ing the laws. . „ 
that the obſervance of the laws is tbe 
| Game en., with juſtice; if you are of an. 
HEE anſwered Hipplad, what you have N 5 "IM 
ſaid of j agrees enactiy with my ſenti- | 4 


ments of it. Have you never 1 


earth. Do you think chen, added Socrates, == 2 
reins mae be; 
1 _ cannot be aſſembled in the FR n 43 
and they ſpeak not all of them the ſame lan- 2 
nage. Who then do you think: gave us 
= theſe laws? — The ſwered Hh 
for the firſt command to all men is to adore | os 
te Gods. And is it not likewiſe command. 
where to houour one's. father and 


erates went on : And that fathers KEN.” 5 
- thers ſhould not y wich their own chil. e v 
den; is hot that too a general com, 
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me Gods. There are unavoidable puniſh» { 
menis afmnexed to this crime: but we eaſily 
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ſecure oui ſelves from the rigour of human 
laws, eee ee preſſed then either E 0 


{ 
| 
© for fathers, who morry with. their own chib. | 
- dren, to aveid ? It is very great, ſaid So- 
erates ; for what can be more affſicting to 
. men'who defire. to have children, than to 
date very bad ones? And how do you | - 
bad chiidren? What ſhall hinder them, if 
tdey are virtuous themſelves, from having 
children chat are ſo licewiſe? lt is not e- 
nough, anſwered Secrates, that the father | 
and the mother be virtuous: they muſt be · 
| fades, be both of them in the vigour and per- 
fetion of 1 Now, do you believe; ” 
| who are too young, 7 


or whe we Fadi their declining age, is 
equal to that of perſons ho are in their 
Full b ag * is ee dae that” OW 


Will was very 
eee 
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ones? ones ? — They are, ſaid Hippias. N 
Tell me farther, ſaid Socrates; 11s it nor 
law to do 


Pias; but many offend e t this 1 
are puniſhed for * replied 


we 


that they are obliged to follow thoſe w 


have an averſion for 
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ceived a favour neglett to acknowlege it, 
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it likwiſe the ſubject of all his diſcourſes. 
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Ewe vile fad Socrates, that deprives men of 


EY and Strer them: join . 
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= dem of leiſure to apply. 1 

profitable, while it drowns them in ſenſual 1 

| --  _ pleaſures; and it ſeizes their minds to that. 0 
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„„ is no doubt of it, ſaid Euthydemus 4 
it is poſſible to imagine any ihing that makes 

men neglect their duty more than debauche - i 
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ing to a ſtate of perfection boch the mind 
and the body, of rendering themſelves cap- 
able of well · governing their families, of be- 
ing ſervioeable to their friends and their coun- 
try, and of overooming their enemies: which 
| bs not only very agreeable on account of the 
advantages, but very deſireable likewiſe for 
the ſatisfaction that attends it. But the de- 
bauched know none of this: for what ſhare 
can they pretend to in virtuous actions, they 
| Whoſe minds are wholly taken up in the pur- 
uit of preſent; pleaſures? According to 
what you fay, replied Euthydemus, a man 
given to voluptuouſneſs is unfit for any-vir- 
tue. And what difference is there, ſaid So- 
_ crates, between an irrational animal, and a 


voluptuous man, who has no regard to what - 
is beſt, but blindly purſues what-is moſt de- 
lightful ?. It belongs to the temperate only 


to inquire what things are beſt, and what 
not; and then, after having found out the 
_ difference, by experience and reaſoning, to 

embrace the good, and avoid the bad: which 


| renders them at once moſt happy, moſt vir 


| tuous, and moſt prudent. 


"This wa ih um of ths conference en 


: Eupen. No Socrates ſaid, that 


cpm ws. ſo _— becauſe: the cu- 
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| Qup. 6 or. SOCRATES. 2659 - 
ſiom was to meet and confer together, „ ' | 
der to diſtinguiſh things according to their 
different ſpecies :, and he adviſed the frequent = 
holding of theſe conferences, becauſe it-is 3 Y 

- exerciſe that improves and makes men truly 
great, teaches them to become excellent po- 
Iticians, and ripens the judgment and under- 
ſtanding. Sf | 75 


CHAP. vi 


Herder \ friends 3 by 1 bis 
converſation, an excellent way of reaſon. | 

.  #ng.——The method he obſerved i in arguing, 
ſhewn in ſeveral inſtances, — Of the diffe- 
rent ſorts of government, — How Socrates 


| defended his . 


1 WILL ſhew, in the next pace, how 
Socrates' friends learnt to reaſon ſo well 
by frequenting his converſation. — He held, 
That they, who perfectly underſtand the na 
ture of things, can explain themſelves very - 
well concerning them ; but that a man, who 
has not that knowlege, often deceives him- | 
ſelf and others likewiſe, He therefore per. BY 
petually conferred with his friends, witbout 


- wy or of that exerciſe, A 1 5 
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be very difficult to relate how he defined eve. 
ry particular thing: T will therefore mention 
only what I think ſufficient to ſhew WO me- 


thod he obſeryed in reaſoning '®. —— And, 
in the firſt place, let us fee how he hes ron 


"x" 


concerning piety. 
Lell me, aid he to Fulby dem, what Pl- 
ety is? It is a very excellent thing, anſwer- 
ed Euthydemus. And who is a pious man, 
faid Socrates? A man who ſerves the Gods. 
Is it lawful, added Socrates, to ſerve the 


Gods in what manner we pleaſe? By nd 


means, ſaid Euthydemus; there are laws 
made for that purpoſe, which muſt be kept. 
e then who keeps theſe laws, will know 

how he ought to. ſerve the Gods? — I think 
; | "Be And is it not true, continued Socrates, 
that he who knows one way of ferving the 
Gods, believes there is no better a way than 
bis 2— That is certaln.— And will be not de 


. he vill —He then who knows the ws that 


* . has already Ad. W e G best. 


chat Socrates held virtue to be only 1 (Hence, which 
Bocrates is now going to prove in particular, 'touchitig 


upon every virtue in the following arguments : and the 
:ehicf method of all theſe, reaſonings is, that every one 


does the [things as he thinks he ought to do them, And 
* e 


2 
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 ought-to. be obſerved. in, the ſervice of the 
Gods, will ſerve them according to the laws? 
Without doubt. But he who ſerves the 
Gods as the laws. direct, ſerves them as he 
| ought ? ? — True, he does. — And be who 

ſerves the Gods as he ought, is pious ? — 
There can be no doubt of it. Thus then, 
ſaid Socrates, we have the true deſinition of 


a pious man: He wo knows in what 
4 manner be ought to ſerve the Gods ?” — 


I think ſo, ſaid Euuydemus. 
Tell me farther, continued Sogrates,z Is 


it ful for men to, behave. themſelves to 


one another as they pleaſe? In 0 wiſe, 
wered Euthydemus: there are alſo. certain 
laws. which they, ought to obſerve among 


themſelves. And do. they, ſaid Socrates, who 


le together according to. thoſe, laws, live as 
they. ought. es.. And do they who, live 
35 they, ought, live well? - Certajaly, they 
do. — And does he who, knows how to live 
well wich men, underſtand well ho to go- 
vern his affairs? It is likely that he may 5. 
Now, do you believe, ſaid Socrates, that 
wy . vey the. e, aut knowjng 


1 Is this plac to rotten tence naue nes 
10 the Greek, but we have endeavoured to 
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what the laws command? I do not believe 
1t.— And when a man knows what he ought 


to do, do you think he believes that he ought” 


not to do it? — I do not think fo. — And 
do you know any men who do otherwiſe 
than they believe they ought to do? None 
at all. —They then who know the laws that 
men ought to obſerve among themſelves, do 
what thoſe laws command? — I believe ſo. 
And do they who do what the laws com- 
mand, do what is juſt ?—Moſt ſurely. 
And they who do what is juſt, are juſt like- 


wiſe ?— None but they are fo. — We may 


therefore well conclude; faid Socrates, * that 

A the Juſt are they who know the laws that 
4 men ought to obſerve among themſelves.” 
I grant it, faid Euthydemus. © 


And as for Wiſdom, purſued Sourntes, | 


what ſhall we ſay it is? Tell me, whether 
are men faid' to be wiſe in regard to the 
things they know, or in regard to thoſe they 
do not know? There can be no doubt, an- 


ſwered Euthydemus, but that it is in conſi- 


deration of what they know: for how can 
a man be wiſe in things he knows not? 


Then, ſaid Socrates, men. are wiſe on ac- 
count of their knowlege : It capnot be o- 


therwiſe.—Is wiſdom any thing but what ren- 


ders us 88 No. — Wiſdom therefore * | 
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only knowlege 2— l think fo.— Aud do; you 
believe, faid Socrates, that it is in the p- er 
of a man to know every thing? Not fo 
much as even the hundredth part. It is tben 
impoſſible, faid Socrates, to find a man who 
is wiſe in all things? Ipdeed it is, faid Eu- 
_ #hydemus. It follows then, faid Socrates, 
& that every man is wiſe in what he knows?” 
1 believe ſa. 
But can we by this ſame way of compari- 
ſoa judge of the nature of Good? As how? 
faid Euthydemus. Do. you think, ſald So- 
«rates, that the ſame thing is profitable to all 
men By no means. Ho you believe that 
the ſame thing may be profitable to ane, and 
hurtful to another? I think it may. Then 
i it not the good that is profitable ?— Les, 
certainly. herefore © what is profitable 5s 
* is a good to him to whom It is profitable 
mm Thar | . 

Is it not the fame with what i is Beautiful? 
For, can, you. ſay that a body, or a veſſel is 
beautiful and proper for all the world. 

By no means. — You will ſay then, that 

i is beautiful, in regard to the thing for which 

it is proper ?— Les. — But tell me whether 

what is reputed beautiful for one thing, has 

the fame relation to another, as. to that tp 

whichir is proper —No.—Then « whatever 
* 3 
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4 js of any uſe is reputed beautiful in . 


to the thing to which that uſe relates? dns 
I think ſo. 
And what ſay you of nne added 
Socrates; is it an excellent thing? Very ex- 
cellent, anſwered Euthydemus. But do yon 
believe it to be of uſe in occaſions of little 
moment: Tes: but it is neceſſary in 
great affairs. Do you think it of great ad- 
vantage in dangers, continued Socrates, not 
to perceive the peril we are in? I am not 
of that opinion.—At that rate, ſaid Socrates, 
they, who are not frighted becaufe they ſee 
Not the danger, are in no wiſe valiant. There 


is no doubt of it, ſaid Euthydemus; for o- 


therwiſe there would be ſome fools, and e- 
ven cowards, who muſt be accounted brave. 
And what are they who fear what is not to 
be feared ? —— They are leſs brave than the 
others, anſwered Euthydemns. They there- 
fore, ſaid Socrates, who ſhew themſelves va- 
Kant in dangerous occaſions, are they whom 
you call brave; and they who behave them- 
felyes in them vinwonkily;” are they whom 
you call cowards? Very right. Do you 
think, added Soctütes, that any men are va- 
ant in fuch occaſions, except they who 

know how to behave themſelves in them? 
l do not think there are. And are not 


16 or SOCRATES add 


they who behave themſelves unworthily, the 


fame as they who know not how to behave 
themſelves ? I believe they are. - And does 
not every man behave himſelf as he believes 


he ought to do ? Without doubt. Shall 


we ſay then, that they who behave them- 
Felves ill know how they ought to behave 


themſelves ?— By no means. They there. 
fore who know how to behave themſelves, 


are they who behave themſelves well ? — — 


| They and no others Let us conclude 
then, faid Socrates, «'that they who know 
* how to bebave themſelves well in dangers 


« and difficult occaſions, are the brave, and 
4 that they who know not how to do ſo, 
4 are the cowards.” © "Thar i "OW Wan e 
| faid Eathydemus. 


| Socrates was wont to 20 That # ingly | 
government, and a tyrannical government, 
| were indeed two ſorts of monarchy, and that 


there was this difference between them; that 


under a kingly government the ſubjects o- 


beyed willingly, and that every thing was done 
according to the laws of the ſtate: but that 
under a tyrannical gove 1 


obeyed by force, and that all the laws were 


$387 * I 22 * 


the people 
redueed to the ſole will of the ſovereignn. 
Concerning the other ſorts of government, 
be faid : That when the offices eee * 
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ſtate was called Ariſtocracy, or government 
of good men: when, on the contrary, the 
magiſtrates were choſen according to theix 
revenues, it was called a Plutocracy, or go : 
vernment of the rich: and when all the peo- 
ple are admitted, without diſtinction, to 

dear imployments, ane den & po 

pular government T. 

If any one oppoſed the opinion of Socra» 
tes, on any affair whatever, without giving 
a convincing reaſon, his cuſtotmm was to bring 
back the diſcourſe to the firſt propoſition, 
and to begin by that to ſearch for the truth. 

For example: if Socrates had commended 
any particular perſon, and any ſtander-by 
had named another, and pretended tbat he 
was more vallant, or more experienced i in 
affairs, he would have defended his nen 
in the following manner: 

You pretend, would he have ad, that 
he of whom you ſpeak, is a better citizen 
than the perſon whom I was praiſing. Let 
us conſider what is the duty of a good citi- 
zen, and what man is moſt eſteemed in 2 
republic. Will you not grant me, that in 
relation to the management of the public 


—_—_ he" is in the . ue dive 


| ith 


1 ene, 
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while he has that office, ſaves the republie 


moſt money? In regard to the war, it is 


he who gains moſt victories over the enemies. 
If we are to enter into a treaty with other 
ſtates, it is he who can dextrouſly win 
over to the party of the republic, thoſe who 


before oppoſed its intereſts. If we are to 
have regard to what paſſes in the aſſemblies . 
of the people, it is he who breaks the cabals, 


who appeaſes the ſeditious, who maintains 
concord and unity among the citizens. This 
being granted him, he applied cheſe general 
rules to the diſpute in queſtion, and made 


the truth plainly appear, even to the eyes of 


_ thoſe who contradifted him. As for himſelf, 
when he undertook to diſcourſe of any thing, 
ve always: began by the 2 common and 


wont to ay, That the — of the argu» 


mentation conſiſted in. ſo doing. And in- 


deed, of all the men 1 have ever ſeen, 1 
know none who could fo eaſily bring others 


5 to own the truth of what he had a mind to 


prove to them.. And he ſaid, That Homer, 


art of ſupporting his arguments upon prin- 


\ 
2 * 


Heaklag of hne called him, Tie 
or never failing Orator, becauſe he had the 


dples that were acknowleged by all men. 
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nne fo bs obſerved in 12 — a7 | 
Sciences no further uſeful, than they « con. 
: tribute to render men wiſer, better, 72 hapy 
pier. Vain and e. e to 
be I n 1 1015 ö 


1 PRESUME now, that what L 3 id, 
has been a ſufficient. evidence of the frank- 
neſs and Aincerity with which Socrates. con 
verſed with his friends, and made known his 
opinions to them. It remains now that I 
fhould ſay ſomething of the extreme care 80 
cerates ſhewed for the advancement of bis 
friends, and how much he had at heart that 
chey might not be ignorant of any thing 
they might not want the aſſiſtance of others 
min their own affairs: for this reaſon, he ap- 
plied himſelf to examine in what each of them 
was knowing; then, if he thought it in bis 
power to teach them any thing that an honeſt 
and worthy man ought to. know, he taught 
ſelf to maſters, who were able to inſtruet 
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hem. But he reſolved within - himſelf 
how far a perſon, who 'was well edu. 
GE eee W TIRE - 


Thus for Amex he ſaid, That ve 
ought to know enough of it, . 
poſed in meaſure when we buy or ſell 
Rd; hes we divide an inheritance into 
ſhares, or meaſure out the work of a labour 
er; and that it was ſo eaſy to know this, 
he did not approve that © cats aud 
into the very bottom of this | ſcience, and 
puzzle his brains with I know not what fi- 

gures, though he himſelf was expert in it: 

for he ſaid he could not ſee what all thoſe 
„ niceties and inventions were good for, which 
take up the whole life of a man, and diſtract 
him from other more neceſſary ſtudies. 
In like manner, he was of opinion, that 
a man ſnould employ ſome time in Aſtrono- 
my, that he might know by the ſtars the 


is, and what ſeaſon of the year we are in; 


in order that we might know when to-relieve 
bade in the night; and when irisbelt | 


hour of the night, what day of the month it 
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to venture out to ſea, or undertake * jours 


ney; and, in ſhort, that we might know 


how to do every thing in its proper ſeaſon : 
he ſaid that all this was eaſily learnt by con- 
verſing with ſeamen, or with ſuch -as go a 
hunting by night, or others who profeſs to 


know theſe things: but he diſſuaded' very 
much from penetrating farther into this ſci. 


ence, as even to know, what planets are not 
in the ſame declination, to explain all their 
different motions, to know how far diſtant 


they are from the earth, in how long time 


they make their revolutions, and what are 
their ſeveral influences: for he thought theſe 


ſciences wholly uſeleſs, not that he was igno- 


rant of them himſelf ; but becauſe they take 


up all our time, and divert us . beuer 


Imployments. 


In fine, he could 50 ew 606 tos eu · 
rious inquiry into the wonderful workmanſhip 


of the Deity in the diſpoſition of the Uni- 


verſe: that being a ſecret, which the mind 


cannot comprehend : and becauſe it is not 
an action acceptable to God, to endea- 


vour to diſcover what he would hide from bo 


us. —He held likewiſe that it was dangerous 
to perplex the mind with theſe ſublime ſpe- 
culations, as Anakagoras had done, who pre- 
R _— 


in it hn gear lg ple de the 
ſun laſts always and is an — foures. 
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If ay ene defitad to e Hark 


thipge'that were above the power er capnei · 
ty of buman nature, he adviſed him to ap- 
—— ; for bo who knows 


bail 


thelr wiod ta men, or how it is e uſe wn 


give them counſel and 


ſueh a 


ver fails to obtain from the Deity ali Gat 
direction and: afliftince that * 
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not died w be 
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upon his departure with the fourteen young 
eee de eerie? as . tree” ine Crete, That, 


: — ſo-2: ;> Socrates told him; that he had 
made it the Whole buſineſs of his life to ex- 


dne of mind, and agreeableneſs of tem 
per, which-before: had made all the world 
— him. Now, certainly no man can 


” r ——— than this: this is 


. e eee 
imagined : but if it be the moſt glorious, ĩt 
is the moſt happy and if it be the moſt hap- 
” it is the moſt acceptable to the Deity.” 

Hermogenes has told me; chat being with 
Abs a Fule after Nelltie bad avafed him: he 
obſerved, that he ſeemed to decline ſpeaking 
of that affair: from whence he took: occaſt- 


on to tell him, that it would not be amiſk 


for him to think of what he ſhould anfwet 
in his own juſtification. : To which Socrates 
replied: Do you beiieve 1 have done any 
— think of it? And 
- alking- him what he meant by 


amine what was juſt, and what unjuſt; that 
be had always cheriſhed juſſice, and hated in · 


juſtile; and that he did not believe there was | 
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A calmneſs and istrepidity. His ſpcech-ou- 


tes; hut L aſſure 
ſelf tothink what ſhould. lay io m | e 
the demon that adviſes me, 
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| Mrengthen myſelf, by the converſation l have 
had wich others, and by- comparing wyſelf 


with them. My friends too have believed 
— — they wiſh 


me well, for in that ſenſe every friend would 
think as much of his friend; but becauſe 
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fl into the inconveniences of old age + pers 
| Kill mdz my Judggient! ae — 
I ſhould have more trouble to learn, more 
to retain what 1 had leurnt; perhaps too af- 
| fer alt, 1 ſhould find myſelf incapable of do- 
„„ ing the good I had done before: And if to 
| Complete myimiſery; 2. mould have no ſenſe 
- <4 , of” my wretchedneſs, would not life be a 
z pe burden 10 me? And, en the other hand, 
85 fay I had a ſenſe of it, would it not-afflit me 
eee As things now fiandj if 
I die innocent, the ſhame will fall on thoſe 
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are the cauſe of my death, ſince all ſort 
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and temperate, as never to have preferred 
delight and pleaſure before modeſty and ho- 
neſty; ſo prudent, as never to have miſtaken 
in the diſcernment of good and evil, and 
never to have had need: of the advice of o- 
thers, to form 4 right judgment of either: 
moreover, moſt capable to deliberate and re- 
ſolve in all ſorts of affairs : moſt capable to 
examine into men, to reprehend them for 
their vices, and to excite} them to virtue : 
Raving, 1 ſay, found all theſe perſections in 
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Soctates, I have always efteemed him the moſt 


virtuous and moſt happy of all men: and 
if any one be not of my opinion, let him 
tale the pains to compare 8 m 
men, and ere _ rere tries 
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